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“We had a grand time at Linda’s party. Imagine 
taking pictures in the living room at ten o'clock 
at night! We can’t wait to see them!” 


Snapshots are always fun to make, fun to save, and 
fun to share. Your friends are glad you wanted pic- 
tures of them . . . and they’re grateful for the extra 
prints you send. 


Making pictures is so easy. You simply load, aim, and 
“click.” You can attach a Flasholder to many of the 
cameras in the famous Kodak line for indoor or night 
pictures. Be sure to use Kodak Verichrome Film. It 
takes the guesswork out of picture-making. You press 
the button —it does the rest! ... Eastman Kodak 
‘Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box 


This is it!—the exciting, low-cost 
camera that lets you shoot any- 
where, anytime—in daylight, or in 
the blackness of night! One button 
to push for both shutter and flash 
bulb. Flasholder (extra) slips off 
for daylight shooting. Bulbs 

may be a little scarce yet. 

but they‘re coming. 
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“TI Dare You’”’ 


HE.other day a boy’s feet were chopped off by the three words, 

“I dare you.” Challenged by a playmate to see how long he could 
stand on the railroad tracks before an approaching train, the boy 
waited one second too long before he jumped. The price he paid 
for “taking a dare” was the loss of both feet. 

Another boy was taunted by a school bully because he had no 
money to spend with the gang. Brooding over the taunt, the boy 
stole his father’s savings — $1,180.00 — and squandered most of it 
on presents for the gang. He was caught, but the money had already 
been wasted. 

Fifteen boys in another gang, hiding alongside a railroad track, 
threw showers of stones at passing passenger trains. Twenty-eight 
passengers were injured, cut by flying glass. Some of the victims 
suffered eye injuries from the splinters; one was seriously hurt. We 
can all readily imagine how the stoning started: a “dare,” a few 
“double-dares,” taunts for those who hesitated, and scorn for those 
who would not join in. 

Day after day the three words, “I dare you,” continue to take their 
toll. Doubtless those three words have killed or maimed thousands 
of people, caused untold property damage, and brought heartaches 
both to the “darers” and those who “took the dare.” 

Most hi-schoolers are beyond the “I dare you” age. That’s “kid 
stuff.” But some of them use other techniques to accomplish the 
same purpose: “Give her the gas, Bud. This buggy'll go faster than 
that!” Or, “Don't be a softie! This water’s deep enough to dive in.” 

We all like to be liked. We hate to be killjoys. We'd rather be 
Kilroys. We want to be brave in front of the gang. Being “left out” 
seems a major tragedy, at least at the moment. 

But before you decide that you wish to be liked by a certain gang 
—or that you wish to follow its leader — be sure you will be proud 
to have them think you are brave. Be smart enough to recognize 
leaders who are worth following; then, if they aren't, be brave 
enough to rebuke them. 

There are Hitlers of all shapes and sizes. They lead gangs of 
three, ten, fifty, or even thousands—and occasionally a whole 
nation of people. All of them are alike. They depend upon “dares,” 
taunts, ridicule, and hate, to hold their positions and their power. 
To follow them leads to disaster. Their bravery is only “bravado,” 
a pretense of courage. 

The answer to their “dares” and taunts is to ignore them. Or 
better yet, laugh at them. Your laughter may make you the leader 
of a new, more worthwhile, and happier gang. But whatever hap- 
pens, the courage you show in refusing to follow an unworthy 
leader, or be influenced by “dares” or gibes, will not only strengthen 
your character, but will greatly increase your own self-respect. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Congress is at work itol’s north chamber, the side nearer the 
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36 CASH AWARDS 
FOR ALUMINUM PROJECTS 


in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP I — Junior High Schools, First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine Honor- 
able Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Il —High Schools offering less than 10 
hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; 
Third Prize, $10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Ill—High Schools offering more than 
10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second Prize, 
$25; Third Prize, $10; nine Honorable Mentions, 
$5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards, write to: Scholastic Arts Awards, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Hundreds of boys, out for these cash 
awards, are finding it’s fun to make 
things of aluminum . . . finding it’s easy 
to work and shape the metal into many 
useful and artistic articles. 


Ask your teacher about the Aluminum 
Projects Division of Scholastic Arts 
Awards, sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zine and Aluminum Company of America. 

Get into this competition now! Here’s 
your opportunity to make some really 
wonderful things in the most modern of 
metals—aluminum. Learn to work with 
it now and you will be able to make good 
use of your knowledge when you are 
through school. 

Your choice of projects is practically 
unlimited because of the many forms in 
which aluminum is available—and be- 
cause aluminum lends itself to every 
metalworking method. ALUMINUM 
Company or AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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I do solemnly swear that I will support-and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I make this obligation freely, without mental reservation or 
: e of evasion, and that I will well and faithfully discharge 
“the duties of the office on which I am about to enter. So help 
me 


UST after noon on January 8, the new members of the 
J 80th Congress raised their right hands and took the oath 
of office. Now they are officially sworn in as the people’s 
representatives. They are ready for business — the business 
of making the rules by which the Government of this nation 
is run. During the next two years — the life-span of the 80th 
Congress — these 96 Senators and 435 Representatives will 
be asked to consider about 30,000 would-be laws of the 
land. 


First Day at “School” 


The “freshmen” Congressmen may feel slightly be- 
wildered by life on Capitol Hill. They are in somewhat the 
same position you were in during your first few days in high 
school. The corridors of the Capitol still seem strange to 
them. They are not quite sure what happens next. But 
they are well aware of the serious responsibility which the 
voters gave them on November 5. 

So far, the new Congress has been busy getting itself 
organized. At the first session, new Senators were assigned 
to their desks in the Senate Chamber. Members of the House 
can sit wherever they choose on their party’s side. Each 
branch of Congress elected its presiding officers. (See page 
7). Because the Republicans have a majority in both the 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Let’s Hope He Comes Out a Better Boy 









Housewarming 





80th Congress, G.O.P. in Saddle, Opens 
First Session with Renovated Program 


Senate and the House, they were able to elect the members 
of their party whom they nominated beforehand at a party 
caucus or meeting. 

The leaders of each party also had to figure out in advance 
who would sit on which Congressional committees. As the 
majority party, the Republicans chose the chairmen. Because 
of the Reorganization Act passed by the 79th Congress, 
which reduces the number of committees (see page 7), this 
task was more complicated than usual. Since many of the 
old committees were combined, it was not possible simply 
to award the chairmanship to the congressman who had 
served longest on each committee. 

In the Senate, a special Committee on Committees, headed 
by Senator Wallace H. White of Maine, did the spadework. 
Its job was to find out-which assignment each Republican 
Senator preferred, and then match these: preferences with 
the available supply of committee posts. 


Committee Chairmanship Plums 


Final decisions were made at a conference of the entire 
Republican delegation, after this issue went to press. Senator 
Robert Taft of Ohio is to head either the Labor Committee 
or the Finance Committee — which handles all tax legisla- 
tion. Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan is leader 
of the powerful Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Other top posts went to Senator Eugene D. Millikin of 
Colorado (chairman of the Committee on Atomic Energy) 
and to Senator White (head of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee). Two men who are regarded as sworn enemies 
of Federal spending — Senator Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire and Representative John Taber of New York — hold 
the purse strings as heads of the Appropriations committees 
in each House. 

With its organization completed, the 80th Congress can 
begin its real job of legislating. The “hopper,” a special box 
on the desk of the Clerk of the House, is already being filled 
by bills which industrious congressmen had prepared before 
the session opened. But the important bills involving labor, 
business, agriculture, and foreign affairs will wait until after 
President Truman delivers his annual message this week on 
the State of the Union. This will contain the President’s pro- 
posals for legislation, and he has indicated that it will be a 
“very strong” message. 

Although the Republicans have their own ideas on what 
kind of laws are necessary to deal with current problems, 
they will consider carefully the proposals of the Democratic 
President. Representative Charles Halleck of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader of the House, summed up the general Repub- 























ate with him.” nesota. 


Prospects for Labor Laws 


lican attitude like this: “We want to cooperate with the strikes endangering the public health, welfare, and 
President, but if he is going to send up a radical program = Other restrictions will be contained in a series of proposalg” 
with a lot of unsound things in it we’re not going to cooper- being drawn up by Senator Joseph Ball, Republican, of Mins 


Many of these proposals were contained in the Case bill, 
a measure passed by the last Congress, but vetoed by Presi- 
An important item in the Presidential message will be dent Truman. It is expected that the President will find some 


proposed new labor laws. Both the Truman administration of these provisions more “reasonable” as a result of his recent 
and the Republican majority are agreed that new legislation run-in with John L. Lewis. 

is necessary to deal with the problem of crippling strikes. It will be proposed, for example, that an employer have 
Some “stop-gap” laws to curb labor will undoubtedly be the right to sue a union for damages when a strike is called 
passed before April 1. That date marks the end of the back- __ in violation of a contract. A new Mediation Board may be 
to-work period set by John L. Lewis for the soft coal miners created to handle disputes in coal, steel, and other major 
when he called off their strike on December 7. industries that cannot be settled by collective bargaining be- 


Representative Clare E. Hoffman, Republican, of Michi- tween management and labor. It is expected that strikes will 
gan, has already prepared a bill that would abolish collective be forbidden for 60 days, while the board has a chance to, 
bargaining and organizing rights for unions involved in work out a settlement. This Board would not have the power 


































THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 
STATE U. S. SENATE HOUSE OF REP. 
ALABAMA Lister Hill (D), John J. Sparkman (D) D9? 
ARIZONA Carl Hayden (D), Ernest W. McFarland (D)* D 2 
ARKANSAS John L. McClellan (D), J. William Fulbright (D) D 7 
CALIFORNIA Sheridan Downey (D), William F. Knowland (R)* DY R14 
COLORADO Edwin C. Johnson (D), Eugene D. Millikin (R) ob @. 3 
CONNECTICUT Brien McMahon (D), Raymond E. Baldwin (R) R 6 
DELAWARE C. Douglass Buck (R), John J. Williams (R)t R 1 
FLORIDA Claude Pepper (D), Spessard L. Holland (D) D 6 
GEORGIA Walter F. George (D), Richard B. Russell (D) D 10 
IDAHO Glen H. Taylor (D), Henry C. Dworshak (R) R 2 
ILLINOIS Scott W. Lucas (D), C. Wayland Brooks (R) D 6, R 20 
INDIANA . Homer E. Capehart (R), William E. Jenner (R) D2, Rk 9 
1OWA George A. Wilson (R), Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R) R 8 
KANSAS Arthur Capper (R), Clyde M. Reed (R) R 6 
m KENTUCKY Alben W. Barkley (D), John S. Cooper (R}t D6 Rk 3 
LOUISIANA John H. Overton (D), Allen J. Ellender (D) D8 
MAINE Wallace H. White Jr. (R), Owen Brewster (R)* rR 3 
MARYLAND Millard E. Tydings (D), Herbert R. O’Conor (D) D 4, R 2 
MASSACHUSETTS Leverett Saltonstall (R), Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (R)} | D 5, R 9 
MICHIGAN Homer Ferguson (R), Arthur H. Vandenberg (R)* D 3, R14 
MINNESOTA Joseph H. Ball (R), Edward J. Thye (R) Dt R 8 
MISSISSIPPI James O. Eastland (D), Theodore G. Bilbo (D)* D7 
MISSOURI Forrest C. Donnell (R), James P. Kem (R)t a. oS 
MONTANA James E. Murray (D), Zales N. Ecton (R)t St aa 
NEBRASKA Kenneth S. Wherry (R), Hugh Butler (R)* rR 4 
NEVADA Patrick A. McCarran (D), George W. Malone (R)t R 1 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Styles Bridges (R), Charles W. Tobey (R) R 2 
NEW JERSEY Albert W. Hawkes (R), H. Alexander Smith (R)* D 2, R12 
NEW MEXICO Carl A. Hatch (D), Dennis Chavez (D)* D2 
NEW YORK Robert F. Wagner (D), Irving M. Ives (R}t D 16, R 28; ALI 
NORTH CAROLINA | Josiah W. Bailey (D), Clyde R. Hoey (D) D 12 
NORTH DAKOTA Milton R. Young (R), William Langer (R)* R 2 
OHIO Robert A. Taft (R), John W. Bricker (R)T D 4, R19 
OKLAHOMA Elmer Thomas (D), Edward H. Moore (R) D 6 R 2 
OREGON Guy Cordon (R), Wayne L. Morse (R) R 4 
PENNSYLVANIA Francis J. Myers (D), Edward Martin (R)t D 5, R28 
RHODE ISLAND Theodore F. Green (D), J. Howard McGrath (D) D 2 
SOUTH CAROLINA | Burnet R. Maybank (D), Olin D. Johnston (D) D 6 
SOUTH DAKOTA Chan Gurney (R), Harlan J. Bushfield (R) R 2 
TENNESSEE Tom Stewart (D), Kenneth McKeller (D)? D8 R 2 
TEXAS W. Lee O’Daniel (D), Tom Connally (D)* D 21 
UTAH Elbert D. Thomas (D), Arthur V. Watkins (R)t 2. ¥ 
VERMONT George D. Aiken (R), Ralph E. Flanders (R) R 1 
VIRGINIA A. Willis Robertson (D), Harry F. Byrd (D)* dD? 
WASHINGTON Warren G. Magnuson (D), Harry P. Cain (R)t > 2 &s 
WEST VIRGINIA Chapman Revercomb (R), Harley M. Kilgore (D)* | D 2, R 4 
WISCONSIN Alexander Wiley (R), Joseph R. McCarthy (R) R 10 
WYOMING Ed. V. Robertson (R), Joseph C. O’Mah y (D)* R 1 
Senators elected Nov. 5 in italics. ‘*Re-elected. +Replaces a Democrat. 
TOTALS—Senate: Dems., 45; Reps., 51; Total, 96. House: Dems., 188; 
Reps., 246; American Labor, 1. Total, 435. 
LINEUP in old Congress (79th)—Senate: Dems., 56; Reps., 39; Progres- 
sive, 1. Total, 96. House: Dems., 236; Reps., 192; American Labor, 
1; Progressive, 1; Vacancies, 5. Total, 435. 
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to order a settlement, however. If medi - 
ation fails, and both sides are willing, 
the Board could set up special arbitra- 
tion panels to make final decisions. 

One proposal which is likely to come 
up, and which will be bitterly opposed 
by labor, is the outlawing of the closed 
shop. Where closed shops exist, a work- 
er must be a member of the union in 
order to hold his job, Republicans are: 
also expected to try to curb jurisdic 
tional strikes — work stoppages caused 
by disputes between rival unions. 

Taxation is another subject that is 
due for close attention from the 80th 
Congress. Some Republicans have talked 
of a 20 per cent cut in income taxes. 
Although this would slash about $3,- 
000,000,000 from Treasury receipts, 
Republican leaders are confident that 
they could still balance the Federal 
budget. They hope to reduce Govern- 
ment spending for the year beginning 
July 1 by at least $10,000,000,000. 

Republicans are also pledged to wipe 
out remaining wartime controls. Most 
of these are now. administered by a 
new Office of Temporary Controls just 
created by President Truman. Rent con- 
trol, a former OPA ‘unction now 
handled by the new agency, is expected 
to be retained during 1947. 

In addition to dealing with such 
major economic problems, the new Con- 
gress plans to conduct thorough in- 
vestigations of several fields of Govern- 
ment activity. The handling of war con- 
tracts and un-American activities will 
feel the sharpened point of this Con- 
gressional probe weapon. Republicans 
are also eager to turn a spotlight on 
occupation policies in Germany. 

In his message to the 80th Congress, 
President Truman may ask for some of 
the measures that were turned down 
by the 79th. These included a national 
health bill, a long-range housing pro- 
gram, and Federal aid to education, 
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THE WPM to 


@ The legislative branch of our Government is once more at 
work. And for the first time in 16 years, the Republicans hold a 
majority in Congress. But the 80th Congress is a “new” Congress 
in other ways, too. Last July Congress passed, and the President 
signed, the LaFollette-Monroney bill to reorganize Congress. It 
is the first major effort by Congress to reform its working methods 
since 1921. The 80th Congress does not have to follow the pro- 
visions of this act, since each new Congress may make its own 
rules of procedure. But Republican leaders have pledged that the 
Congressional streamlining will go through. 


The President of the Senate is 
normally the Vice President of the 
United States. Now there is no Vice 


The Speaker of the House is 
elected at the opening of each new 
Congress (every two years). He is 


actually named ahead of time by the 
majority party. Joseph W. Martin, 
the new Speaker, presides over ses- 
sions of the House, announces the 
order of business, appoints chairmen 
of temporary committees. Republican 
representatives are led by the Ma- 
jority Leader, who is assisted by the 
Majority Whip. The Minority Lead- 
er and Whip lead the Democrats. 


President, so the Senate elects its 
own President pro tem, a majority 
party member. Like the Speaker of 
the House, he may vote, but usually 
does so only in the case of a tie. The 
Senate has floor leaders for both 
parties similar to those in the House. 
An important Senate official is its 
Secretary, who heads the roster of 
the appointed Congressional officers. 
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Congress does most of its work in committee sessions. Each committee 
is headed by the majority party member who has served in Congress 
longer than other committee members. In committee rooms, senators and 
representatives hold hearings, revise and amend bills, and send them back 
to the floor with their approval or disapproval. Besides the standing com- 
mittees, there are also numerous temporary investigative committees, 

In the House, the committee on Rules decides which committees shall 
consider which bills. It'determines which bills have the right of way to 
consideration on the floor. The House has the sole power to originate tax 
bills. These bills are considered by the Ways and Means committee. Under 


the Congressional Reorganization Act, the 48 standing committees of the 
House are reduced to 19. 


In the Senate, the most important committee is the Foreign Relations 
Committee. To become effective treaties must be approved by a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate. The Foreign Relations Committee considers these 
treaties, and can hold U. S. foreign policy in its hands. The Reorganiza- 
tion Act reduces the Senate standing committees from 33 to 15. 





HERE is an A-B-C logic to universal disarmament. (A) 

Every government leader in the world today has ex- 

pressed his opposition to war. (B) Armaments are needed 
only in case of war. Therefore (C), we should all disarm. 
Q. E. D. 

This seems sensible and simple on paper. But, in prac- 
tice, it does not work out that easily. It’s like that fable 
(by an unknown modern Aesop) about a disarmament con- 
ference in the animal kingdom. 

“I am for total disarmament,” proclaimed the tiger. “Let 
us abolish all weapons except teeth.” 

“Me, too,” seconded the lion. “I am one hundred per cent 
for disarmament, as every one knows — so long as it does 
not include claws.” 

The eagle wanted all weapons outlawed with the ex- 
ception of talons. And so on, down the line. 


Fifty Years of “Disarmament” 


It has been pretty much the same with nations. No less 
than five international conferences on disarmament have 
been held in the last fifty years. And each one was a flop. 
In 1899, at the invitation of the Czar of Russia, delegates 
from 27 countries convened at The Hague. They considered 
the Czar’s proposal to limit arms, but failed to agree. 

A second conference held at The Hague in 1907 ended 
just as fruitlessly. In 1919, at the Paris Peace Conference, 
there were promises of armament reduction. Later, League 
ot Nations members agreed to reduce arms to “the lowest 
point consistent with national safety.” But the first real 
reduction came with the Washington Conference in 1921- 
22, at which five major sea powers followed America’s lead 
and agreed to stop building battleships, but not smaller 
craft. (This agreement was scrapped by Japan in 1934.) 

Finally, there was the world disarmament conference of 
1932-33, under the League of Nations. Its purpose was to 
limit all arms. But’ the discussions collapsed when Nazi 
Germany refused to take part in them. 

The price paid for these failures is well known. In the 
two World Wars alone, fifty million people lost their lives. 

Determined that this should not happen again, the Allied 
powers formed the United Nations, the world peace organi- 
zation. Disarmament and peace are tied together. So the 
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ARMS and the 


Charter of the United Nations pledges “regulation of arma- 
ment, and possible disarmament.” 

A new “try” to reach some accord on disarmament was 
made at the recent General Assembly meetings in New 
York. Admittedly, it’s still very vague and confusing. Per- 
haps the best way to get a clear picture of the progress 
made is to take up the various proposals in the order they 
were submitted. 

The debate on disarmament started — somewhat indi- 
rectly — last August 29 inthe U. N. Security Council. Rus- 
sia’s delegate Andrei A. Gromyko, in a surprise move, pro- 
posed that all members of the U. N. disclose the size and 
location of their armed forces in nén-enemy countries. 

Such a report would have revealed the strength of Amer- 
ican and British troops in foreign lands. But it would have 
omitted the size of the Russian occupation forces in former 
enemy countries. For this feason, the Security Council, on 
September 24, voted, 7 to 2, not to place the Russian re- 
quest on its order of business. 

Then on October 29, Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov, in a 69-minute speech before the General As- 
sembly, repeated Russia’s proposal for an immediate census 
of armies. He also urged a universal reduction of arms, in- 
cluding the banning of the manufacture and use of the 
atomic bomb. “The time has come,” he said, “to effect meas- 
ures to carry out a general restriction of armaments.” 

The Soviet Foreign Minister bitterly attacked the Ameri- 
can plan for international atomic control (see September 
80th issue of Scholastic). He ‘warned that “atomic bombs 
used by one side may be opposed by atomic bombs and 
something else from the other side.” Linking the veto 
power to atomic control, Molotov cautioned the Assembly 
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The U. N. Looks 
at Disarmament 


delegates that the elimination of the Big Five’s veto power 
in the Security Council would mean “the liquidation” (the 
end) of the United Nations. 

The next day America took the rostrum. Her spokesman 
was former Senator Warren R. Austin, head of the U. S. 
delegation to the U. N. General Assembly. He stated that 
the United States is just as eager as Russia for a worldwide 
reduction of armaments. But, he added, there must be 
“effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means 
to protect complying states against the hazards of violation 
and evasion.” He pointed out that “after the last war, we 
made the mistake of disarming” . . . ourselves while other 
nations did not disarm. “We shall not repeat that mistake.” 

Mr. Austin further declared that the Russian proposal for 
an inventory of Allied troops stationed in non-enemy coun- 
tries was acceptable to the United States — provided it was 
broadened to include “all mobilized forces, whether at home 
or abroad.” He added that “the United States has nothing 
to hide with regard to our armed forces at home or abroad 
The United States will promptly fulfill that policy.” 

On November 20, Mr. Molotov, addressing the General 
Assembly’s Political and Security Committee, agreed that 
the census of armed forces should include “full information” 
on troops in both enemy and non-enemy states. (This was 
a concession to the Western bloc.) But he was opposed to 
the census of troops at home. This, he declared, should be 
postponed to some later date when the over-all problem of 
general disarmament is considered. 

British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin stated in reply 
that his government would accept the Russian proposal 
only if it were part of a general study of disarmament and 
the creation of an international police force. Molotov, in 
turn, rejected the British plan as “not reasonable.” A few 
days later, he suggested that if the Anglo-Americans insisted 
on counting troops at home, they should be ready to dis- 
close information on atomic, rocket, jet-propelled “and all 
other” weapons. 


The U. N. Highly Resolves 


Then on November 27, the Political and Security Com- 
mittee, after 5 hours and 32 minutes of debate, passed a 
resolution requiring all 54 members of the U. N. to submit 
reports, by January 1, on their total mobilized forces at 
home and abroad — including “military-type formations” 
(i. e., security and political police). 

After the adoptidn of this resolution, Molotov declared 
that’ Russia accepts the principle of “international inspec- 
tion machinery.” This seemed like a reversal of Russia’s 
previous position. But the very next day, Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky made clear that there 
had been no Soviet about-face. He stressed two points: (1) 
Any system of inspection must be subjected to the Big Five 
veto in the Security Council; (2) General disarmament 
must be preceded by the outlawing of the atomic bomb. 





Official United Nations Phote 


WARREN R. AUSTIN, head of U. S. delegation to General 
Assembly, leads crusade for international arms control. 


Both these points are contrary to the American view. The 
U. S. is opposed to any veto power in matters pertaining 
to atomic energy. She is also unwilling to disclose the atomic 
bomb “know how” until adequate international safeguards 
have been established. 


Russia Makes Concessions 


The deadlock was somewhat eased on December 4 when 
Molotov made a major concession. He declared that the 
Big Power veto had “no relation at all” to the work of the 
international inspection commissions. “It is entirely wrong,” 
he said, “that any government . . . should be in a position 
to hinder the fulfillment of the control and inspections.” 
He made no mention, however, of America’s insistence that 
the veto be relinquished on punishment of violators. He 
was also silent on the U. S. proposal to establish an inde- 
pendent atomic authority. 

If the skies looked sunny again over Flushing Meadows, 
it was not for long. On December 8, Molotov (presumably 
on new instructions from Moscow) served notice that Russia 
is opposed to a census of her troops at home. This was, in 
effect, a rejection of the resolution passed by the Political 
and Security Committee on November 27. 

The next surprise development came on December 14, 
two days before adjournment. By acclamation, the delegates 
adopted a disarmament resolution which rejected an im- 
mediate troops-arms census but called for: (1) reduction 
of armaments and armed forces; (2) prohibition of atomic 
bombs; (3) early establishment of a world police force. 

Disarmament is an unfinished story. The “happy ending” 
still is to come. But come it must —for that’s the fervent 
hope and demand of a war-wearied mankind. In the final 
analysis, disarmament depends ppon mutual trust among 
nations. Once there is such a trust, there will be no fear 
of wars nor need for armaments. 








in Midstream’ 


FTER fourteen years of Democratic rule, the Repub- 
lican sweep of both House and Senate seems spectacu- 
lar. These upsets are familiar occurrences in American poli- 
tics. Since the Civil War Congress and the President have 
represented different parties on three occasions, and the 
House and the President on six others. Over a period of 72 
years at least one or both Houses of Congress have differed 
from the President in party allegiance for a total of 22 years. 
The most interesting precedents are those where the 
opposition party has captured both houses of Congress. 
This happened in 1878, 1894, and 1918. In 1930, when 
Hoover was in the White House, the Democrats won the 
House, but the Senate was evenly divided. However, the 
majority of the Senate were at outs with the President. 

Of course, what happened in 1878 or 1918 is no indica- 
tion of what is going to happen in 1947 or 1948. Yet politi- 
cally the American people show pretty much the same 
characteristics decade after decade. Look at the persistence 
of the two-party system, for example. So our experience with 
political upsets in the past does afford us some basis for an 
estimate of the future. 


Predicting Presidential Change 


We note at once that on three of the four occasions when 
an opposition party captured both houses of Congress in 
an “off” year, they captured the Presidency at the next elec- 
tion. Republican control of Congress in 1894 led to the 
victory of McKinley in 1896; Republican victory in 1918 
foreshadowed the triumph of Harding in 1920. And the 
Democratic victory of 1930 pointed to the election of F. 
D. Roosevelt in 1932. The one exception is the overturn 
of 1878. In that year the Democrats swept both houses, but 
two years later the Republican Garfield managed to skim 
through by a plurality of nine thousand votes. If past ex- 
perience means anything, we might predict a Republican 
triumph in the 1948 Presidential election. 

But this, after all, is a superficial view. What is really 
important is whether the Republican victory in November 
portends changes in national and international policy. Does 
it mean that the New Deal is “dead”? Does it mean, as 
Governor Dewey asserted, that the people had repudiated 
one “philosophy of government” and accepted another? 

Again, predictions are a bit dangerous. But one generali- 
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zation we can make with confidence. During the two-year 
period when Congress and the President are of different 
parties, little of importance is accomplished. It is then that 
the American political system comes closest to being gov- 
ernment by deadlock. The President, after all, still has the 
veto power, and the Republicans do not control a two- 
thirds majority in either House. Not only this, but defeat 
and danger usually drives a party to close its ranks. Dur- 
ing the last few years the Democratic party was split wide 
open; many of its Southern Congressmen often voted with 
the Republicans. The Democrats can no longer afford the 
luxury of such lack of discipline. 


The Pendulum Swings — but Not Too Far 


Two other generalizations can be made for the long-range 
view. They may seem contradictory. The first is that when 
a party that has been long out of office comes in, it rarely 
disturbs the actual accomplishments of the past. It does 
not try to go back and change history. 

The second generalization is that a party coming back 
to power usually does embark upon new policies. These 
may diverge strikingly from the policies of the past. For 
example, the McKinley foreign policy was imperialistic, 
where the Cleveland had been anti-imperialistic. The 
Harding domestic policy was reactionary and foreign policy 
isolationist, where the Wilson domestic policy had been 
liberal and foreign policy internationalist. The Roosevelt 
domestic policy was liberal where the Hoover had been 
conservative. But in no case was there any real effort to 
repeal the important legislation of the past. 

Thus the pendulum swung back and forth. A balance was 
kept. And the American genius for finding, somehow, the 
middle of the road, was illustrated again. 
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The Ambassadorship to Great Britain is considered the 
choicest plum among U. S. diplomatic jobs. To the long 
list of distinguished men who have held the post has now 
been added a man little known by the general public. 

He is Oliver Max Gardner, six-feet-two, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, and ex-college football all-star. The 64- 
year-old Ambassador was named by President Truman to 
replace W. Averell Harriman, now Secretary of Commerce. 
Gardner leaves for London shortly after the expected con- 
firmation of his appointment by the Senate this month. 

Gardner, rarely seen without a spruce bow tie, has the 
traditional qualifications for an ambassador of top rank. 
He can maintain his embassy in proper style because he is 
social-minded and wealthy. And he is what the British 
people hope for in every American ambassador—a fine 
orator. 

A North Carolinian, Gardner retains much of the homey 
flavor and spirit of his home town, Shelby. He is an expert 
on financial matters, a talent which he demonstrated es- 
pecially as Governor of North Carolina (1929-33) and as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for the past year. 

Living with his wife in a Mayflower Hotel suite in Wash- 
ington, Gardner has become fast friends with many im- 
portant congressmen and Federal executives. He has a 
daughter and two sons. Although a confirmed advocate of 
the American system of free enterprise, he may experience 
no difficulties in dealing with Britain’s Labor government. 
As Governor of North Carolina, he won the praise of labor 
leaders for his courage in proclaiming publicly “that the 
workers of this state and of the entire South ought to be 
given a square deal.” 


Spokesman for India 


The center of one of the most dramatic sessions of the 
recently-concluded United Nations General Assembly was a 
slender, gray-haired, dignified lady. She was Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, head of the U. N. Indian delegation. Almost 
singlehanded she pushed through a resolution criticizing the 
Union of South Africa’s treatment of its Indian population. 
When the vote on the resolution was announced, many dele- 
gates rushed to her with congratulations. 

Mrs. Pandit, a striking figure in her Indian sari, comes 
from one of India’s most noted families. She is a sister of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the head of the provisional Indian gov- 
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ernment. Like her brother, she has been imprisoned many 
times for political reasons. Her husband, a brilliant scholar, 
died while in prison. The only woman to head a U. N. dele- 
gation, Mrs. Pandit was also the first woman to become an 
Indian cabinet member. 

Her three daughters attended Wellesley College. Mrs. 
Pandit has never had much time for home life, for she has 
been active in the Indian Congress party since her marriage 
at the age of 21. But she does not believe in feminist move- 
ments. “I believe,” she says, “that the world belongs to 
everybody, and everyone must contribute equally to the bet- 
terment of the world.” 

In normal times, the 46-year-old Indian leader enjoys 
the -theatre, reading, and music. But she has little time for 
these pleasures today. Right after her victory on the South 
African question, Mrs. Pandit boarded a plane to return. to 
India. There she is helping her brother to frame a constitu- 
tion for India. 


Spokesman for the Law ~ 


Judge T. Alan Goldsborough believes in calling a spade 
a spade. Unlike some of his professional collegues, he doesn’t 
mind saying what's on his mind in everyday terms. 

As Judge of the U. S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia, Judge Goldsborough fined John L. Lewis $10,000, 
and his United Mine Workers $3,500,000, for contempt of 
court (see page 15). Before doing so, he used these plain- 
speaking words: “I don’t want any doubt left in anybody's 
mind. An individual can’t take the law into his own hands 
and decide for himself.” 

A tall, kindly, but grim-looking man, the Judge grew up, 
went to school and practiced law on the “Eastern Shore” of 
Maryland. A staunch Democrat, he was elected to Con- 
gress in 1919 and served in the House until 1939. He voted 
for the Norris-La Guardia Act, now in dispute before his 
court, and for niost of President Roosevelt's New Deal legis- 
lation. He was appointed to his present post in 1939. 

The father of four children, 69-year-old Judge Golds- 
borough often handles lawyers with good-humored father- 
liness. In the Lewis case, one of the mine leader's lawyers 
said he had advised his client to disregard a court order. The 
judge smiled and commented, “You know, the cemetery is 
full.of people who took their doctors’ advice.” 
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I. ARMS AND THE MEN 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes the statement. Each 
counts 7. Total 56. 


1. Five major sea powers agreed to 
stop building battleships at: 


a) the Hague Conference 
b) the Washington Conference 
c) the Congress of Vienna 
d) the Congress of Berlin 


2. The World Disarmament Confer- 
ence of 1932-3 failed because of: 
a) -the absence of the Soviet Union 
b) the failure of England and 
France to agree 
c) the reluctant attitude of the 
Nazis 
d) the absence of Japan and China 


8. At last summer’s meeting of the 
Security Council in New York, Andrei 
Gromyko proposed that: 

a) Germany and Japan be perma- 
nently disarmed 

b) Russia and America be equal 
in armaments 

c) France occupy the Ruhr 

d) armed forces in non-enemy 
countries be disclosed 


4. Molotov opposed a census of 
troops at home because: / 

a) the general problem of disarma- 
ment has not yet been con- 
sidered 

b) Russia is busy mobilizing 

c) he does not want to alarm 
Sweden 

d) no country can correctly esti- 
mate its own strength 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


5. The United States is opposed to: 

a) the veto power in general 

b) the veto power in matters per- 
taining to the atomic bomb 

c) the veto power in the hands 
of UNESCO 

d) keeping the U. N. in this coun- 
try 


6. Since disarmament and peace are 
inseparable, the U. N. charter pledges: 


a) immediate disarmament 

b) scrapping of all. navies 

c) abolition of conscription 

d) regulation of armaments and 
possible disarmament 


7. According to Warren R. Austin, 
the U. S. after the last war made the 
mistake of: 


a) entering the League of Nations 

b) adopting a policy of disarma- 
ment alone 

c) occupying the Philippines 

d) not combining the Army and 
Navy 


8. By including the phrase “military- 
type formations” in a census of armed 
forces it is hoped to learn: 

a) the number of Boy Scouts 

b) the membership of veteran or- 
ganizations ‘ 

c) the size of security and politi- 
cal police 

d) each country’s roster of spies. 


My score 
ll. REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 


Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. Place a (T) or (F) in 
the parentheses. Each counts 6. Total 30. 


1. Every time the opposition pa 
captured both houses of Congress 














won the Presidency two years later, 
.9 a 


2. In the past, when Congress and 


the Executive were of different parties 
little of legjslative importance was 3 
complished. (_ ) 


3. The veto power of the Presiden : 


always compels the opposing majority 
in Congress to toe the line. (_ ) 


4. It is unlikely that the Republicans 
will attempt to repeal the major fea- 


tures of the New Deal. (_) 


5. President McKinley’s foreign pol- 
icy was anti-imperialistic. (  ) 


My score 


il. PICTURE QUIZ 


Can you identify each picture from 
one of the following statements? Write 
your answer on the blank line under 
the picture, Each counts 7. Total 14. 

1. Who is the 74-year-old French 
Socialist recently named premier by the 
French National Assembly? 

2. Name the union to which he be- 
longs and which was recently fined the 
largest sum ever levied against a trade 
union? 





My score 


Total score 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


RADIO 

Few, if any, high school students today 
ever played around with a cat’s whisker or 
sweated expectantly under a set of head- 
phones clapped to their ears. How has radio 
grown? Now it comes at you with a deaf- 
ening crash. What do you know about it? 
Underline the word or phrase that correctly 
completes each statement. 

1. If the sound effect instructions called 
for a_fire, you would 

Ta) light a match 


(b) start the siren 
(c) crumple cellophane 
(d) blow into the mike 


2. The big difference between American 
broadcasting and the British system is that 
in Britain: 

(a) sustaining programs equal com- 
mercial 

(b) only FM is used 

(c) no transcriptions are permitted 

(d) no commercials are permitted 


8. The Blue Book in radio refers to 
(a) an advertiser's index 
(b) an FCC report on radio standards 
(c) a guide to radio do’s and don'ts 


(d) the collected works of Fred Allen 
4. One advantage of FM over standard 
broadcasting is that: 
(a) its broadcasting range is greater 
(b) it reduces statie 
(c) it promotes television 
(d) it guarantees more listeners 
5. A “washboard weeper” is radio slang 
for: 
(a) a joke that falls flat 
(b) a tube blowout 
(c) a Victor Herbert tune 
(d) a daytime serial 


Answers: 
*(P)-S *(9)-F *(9)-8 *(P)-S *(9)-T 
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Want to go to 
college, 
trade or 


business school 


after you graduate? 


I. YOU'RE going to grad- 
uate from high school this mid- 
term, you can take advantage of 
one of the greatest educational 
opportunities ever offered to the 
young men of America. 
The Army itself will give you 
splendid training and experience 


ina wide range of interesting, valu- - 


able skills and trades. A 3-year 
enlistment enables you to choose 
any branch of service which has 
quotas to be filled and any overseas 
theater which has openings. 

Also, you can still receive the 
educational benefits under the GI 
Bill of Rights—if you act as scon as 
you graduate and enlist-in the 
Regular Army for 11/, 2 or 3 years. 
The only stipulation is that you 
must serve at least 90 days, and at 
least one day before the official 


end of World War II is declared. 

After your first three months of 
service you will, after an honorable 
discharge, be entitled to a year of 
education in any college, trade or 
business school of your choice for 
which you can qualify. In addition, — 
each month of active Arniy duty 
(including the first three) prior 
to the official end of the war entitles 
you to an additional month of edu- 
cation, up to a total of 48 months. 

The government will pay your 
tuition, laboratory fees, etc., up to 
$500 per ordinary school year and 
will provide you with $65 a month 
living allowance; $90 a month if 
you have dependents. 

This is too good to miss! Think 
it over right now! Stop in at a 
U.S. Army Recruiting Station and 
get ALL the facts. 
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Anather Shift in France 


What Happened: France has a new 
premier. But he has little chance of 
holding his position. The new French 
leader is Leon Blum, 74, veteran So- 
cialist. He was named by the French 
National Assembly after France went 
without a cabinet for three weeks. 

Former provisional president and 
premier Georges Bidault resigned his 
two positions on 
November 28. He 
quit because his 
party, the Popular 
Republicans 
(MRP), was nosed 
out by the Com- 
munists in the 
November 10 elec- 
tion. 

Before Blum was 
named premier by 
an overwhelming 
majority, both the Communists and the 
MRP tried to obtain the premiership. 
First, Maurice Thorez, Communist 
leader, was nominated, but he failed to 
get more than half of the votes, which 
is necessary for election. Then, Bidault 
was nominated, with the same result. 

What's Behind It: Blum, a minority 
party leader, comes to the fore as a re- 
sult of France’s ‘multi-party system. 
Since neither the Communists nor the 
MRP were able to elect a premier, they 
agreed to compromise and support the 
aged and ailing Socialist. Blum faces 
great difficulties, and it is believed that 
he will hold office only for a short while. 


Harris & Ewing 
leon Blum 


Big Four Finish Up 


After spending forty days and nights 
at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Tower, 
the Foreign Ministers of the Big Four 


powers (Russia, the United States, 
Britain and France) completed their 
work in a cordial and optimistic atmos- 
phere. In polishing off the final terms 
of five treaties, they smoothed out these 
points: 

Italy. Adjustment of frontier between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, and between both 
countries and the Free Territory of 
Trieste. Agreement on amount of rep- 
arations to be paid to Allied countries. 

Free Territory of Trieste. A com- 
promise was reached between the So- 
viet and Western viewpoints on how 
the Free Territory is to be governed. It 


was decided that the Governor will be 
appointed by the U.N. Security Council 
after consultation with the Italian and 
Yugoslav governments. 

Danube. This is probably the Big 
Four's - greatest achievement. It was 
agreed that navigation on the Danube 
will be free and open to all nations. 
Free trade in the Danube area is guar- 
anteed on an equal footing to all states. 

In addition, the Big Four drafted the 
final peace terms for Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. These treaties 
and the Italian treaty are to be signed 
by representatives of the Foreign Min- 
isters in Paris on February 10. 

The next stop for the much-traveled 
Big Four is Moscow, on March 10. 
There they will take up the all-impor- 
tant question of drafting peace treaties 
with Germany and Austria. This decision 
was reached after Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov had made assurances that 
the world press will be permitted to 
report freely on the Moscow meeting. 

Finally, the Big Four agreed to ap- 
point special deputies to discuss with 
the European Allied states their views 
on peace settlements with Germany and 
Austria. The deputies will begin their 
work in London on January 14. 


Tough Going in India 

What Happened: India, hoping 
against hope to find a wavy to inde- 
pendence, is still having a hard time. 

Indian delegates have gathered in 
New Delhi’s huge, circular Constitu- 
tional Hall. They have met to write a 
constitution for India. In their hands 
rests the choice of the type of govern- 
ment they want. They may also decide 
whether they wish complete inde- 
pendence, or whether they wish India 
to remain within the British Empire. 

But there were 75 vacant seats in 
Constitution Hall. Delegates from the 
Moslem League, led by Mahomed Ali 
Jinnah, stayed away. The Moslem 
League is dissatisfied with the attitude 
of the Hindu Congress Party, headed 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The 221 
delegates from the Congress Party and 
various minority parties went ahead 
without the Moslem delegates. 

The opening of the Constituent As- 
sembly was preceded by a dramatic 
flight to London of Nehru. Jinnah. Sir- 
dar Badlev Singh, the Sikh delegate, 
and Viscount Wavell, Viceroy of India. 


SENIOR 


But their conference with Prime Min- 
ister Attlee settled nothing. 

What's Behind It: The opening of the 
Constituent Assembly is the third step 
in India’s recent advance toward inde 
pendence. The first step was taken [at 
May. At that time, a British Cabinet- 
Mission in India issued a plan for set- 
ting up a free India, divided into fed- 
erated states. The second step was the 
inauguration of the temporary central 
government in September. At first the 
Moslem League boycotted the govern- 
ment, but decided to join in October. 


German Get-Together 


What Happened: Uncle Sam and John 
Bull have decided to open a full part- 
nership in the economy of Germany. 
They invited their French and Russian 
colleagues to join them, but the offer 
was not accepted. 

The partnership means that the U. S. 
and British zones of occupation in Ger- 
many will operate jointly on all eco- 
nomic affairs. By combining all matters 
relating to trade, industry, and produc- 
tion, and by a further investment in 
occupation costs of $1,000,000,000, the 
two countries plan to have their section 
of Germany self-sufficient by 1950. The 
zones will be politically independent 

What’s Behind It: According to the 
Potsdam agreement of July, 1945, the 
four zones of Germany were supposed 
to be treated as a single economic unit. 
This provision was never put into ef- 
fect. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes proposed that steps be taken to- 
wards economic unity in July, 1946. 
The Anglo-American agreement is the 
first result of his proposal. 


Press Assn. 
MIGUEL ALEMAN took the oath of office as 
president of Mexico in colorful ceremonies 
attended by many ranking U. S. officials. 
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OFF IT GOES! The Army’s new rocket-propelled plane nestles under its “mother” ship 
before shooting out on its own. Rocket ship, just tested, con do 1,700 miles an hour. 


Miners’ Day in Court 


JOHN LLEWELLYN LEWIS, born 
Feb. 12, 1880, in Lucas, Iowa. 
President, United Mine Workers 
of America, since 1920. Thirteenth 
Vice President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Home: Springfield, 
Illinois, and Alexandria, Virginia. 
Office: UMW Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


This is a nutshell biography of the 
man who held top spot in the nation’s 
news last month. In a rapidly growing 
crisis, he found himself face to face with 
the authority of the United States Gov- 
ernment — and had to back down. 

Lewis had called his 400,000 coal 
miners out on strike on November 21. 
Or rather, he said he had the right to 
terminate the UMW contract with the 
Government on that date. 

Judge T. Alan Goldsborough dis- 
agreed with. the mine chieftain. The 
Judge had issued a temporary injunc- 
tion against Lewis. It ordered him to 
withdraw his notice terminating the 
contract. The UMW chief stood his 
ground. On December 3, Judge Golds- 
borough found Lewis and the UMW 
guilty of contempt of court for ignoring 
its order. A fine of $3,500,000 was 
slapped on the UMW, Lewis himself 
was fined $10,000. The miners imme- 
diately appealed the decision to the 
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U. S. Supreme Court which agreed to 
hear the case on January 14. 

Three days after Judge Goldsbor- 
ough’s sentence, John L. Lewis called 
off the coal strike. He sent the miners 
back to work, he said, to allow the 
Supreme Court to be free from public 
pressure caused by the disastrous conse- 
quences of the strike. There would be 
no further strike threat until March 31, 
when mine contracts normally expire. 

What’s Behind It: As the nation 
breathed more easily, it tried to figure 
out who had lost and who had gained 
by the strike. Certainly John L. Lewis 
had lost some prestige. The miners lost 
— for their 17 days loss of work, they 
received nothing. They went back to 
work under the previous contract terms. 
Industry, and the workers in industry, 
lost. The coal shortage had cut down 
production and thrown thousands out 
of work temporarily. 

Perhaps the only winner was Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, who determined 
to give no quarter to John L. Lewis. 
He, and the authority of the law, had 
won the day. The new Congress will 
certainly keep the Lewis episode in 
mind when drafting labor legislation. 

The fine placed on the UMW was 
the greatest financial penalty ever put 
on an American labor union. And only 
once before, in 1919, did the UMW 
have to bow to the terms of a Govern- 
ment injunction. 


OTC Takes Over 


What Happened: As the result of ex- 
ecutive orders issued by President Tru- 
man, you can add one more alphabetical 
combination to your list of Government 
agencies, and subtract four others. In a 
move to consolidate the administration 
of his wartime powers, the President set 
up an Office of Temporary Controls 
(OTC), to be headed by Maj. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming. 

At the same time he abolished: 

The Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversation (OWMR) and the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization (OES) — 
both of these were headed by Dr. John 
R. Steelman, who will continue to be a 
Presidential adviser and assistant. 

The Office of Price Administration 
(OPA) —concerned only with rents, 
sugar, and rice when it was abolished. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion (CPA) — whose priority powers, 


- except over building, would have ex- 


pired March 31. The OTC will take over 
the remaining duties of the four abol- 
ished agencies. 

The President continued the Office of 
Housing Expediter with Engineer Frank 
Creedon in charge. One week before, 
Wilson W. Wyatt, Housing Expediter 
for the past year, resigned. Wyatt's 
resignation came shortly before the 
President announced a revised 1947 
housing program. 

The new program ends veterans’ 
preferences and priorities on scarce ma- 
terials. It also ends the $10,000 top 
limit on the sales price for a new house. 

What’s Behind It: President Truman 
is carrying out his policy announced on 
August 16, 1945, the day after V-J Day. 
He then promised to rid the country of 
wartime economic controls as rapidly as 
possible. Technically, the war is still on. 
When the President issues an executive 
order officially ending this period, the 
wide economic powers granted him by 
Congress will automatically end six 
months later. 
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WILSON WYATT, right, quit after 
Presidential adviser GEORGE ALLEN, left, 
themselves in “complete disagreement.” 


[ 








16 
Freight Rates Jump 


What Happened: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized freight 
rate increases averaging 17.6 per cent. 
These increases apply to railroads and 
canal and river traffic. It will bring the 
carriers an estimated $1,000,000,000 ex- 
tra a year, to make up for higher wages 
and costs of materials. 

The increase is about the same as that 
authorized early in 1942, which was 


- 


later suspended. The 10 per cent in- 
crease in passenger fares, granted during 
the war, was made permanent. 

What’s Behind It: The ICC, the old- 
est Government agency, controls the 
rates of all interstate commerce. It acts 
upon petitions from the railroads and 
other carriers, after thorough ‘investiga- 
tion. The railroads had originally re- 
quested a 25>-per cent freight rate in- 
crease. The increase granted will 
doubtless contribute to higher prices. 





oP ee orelt: 


FIGHTING NATURE WITH SCIENCE 





TERMITES BEWARE! 


Year after year the chemically 
treated telephone poles in this 
strange-looking forest are being ex- 
posed to blistering heat, frost, sleet, 
fungi, insects and moist soil. By 
studying them, we can tell what 
preservatives will best protect new 
poles. 


‘ 





“AH, THERE’S THE RUB!” 








LOOK, NO WIRES! 


Test poles like this—with sample in- 
sulators mounted on its cross-arms— 
have been set up all over the country. 
Periodically, each type of insulator is 
checked to determine which best re- 
sists the effect of smoke, fog, dust, 


salt and rain. 


A crowded birch thicket—with many 
telephone wires strung through it—is an 
important testing ground. Here our engi- 
neers learn how much tfee-rubbing and 
abuse the protective covering on new 
types of wire will stand. 





These are but a few of the many experiments at our outdoor laboratories 
where telephone scientists are constantly at work to make sure you and your 
family receive the most dependable, most useful telephone service in the world. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


















United Nations News. 


CHOLASTIC will soon be a close 

neighbor of the United Nations. This 
is all due to the generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. He took everyone by 
surprise in announcing a gift offer of 
$8,500,000 to buy permanent head- 
quarters site for the U. N. The proposed 
site is along the East River in New 
York’s Manhattan, from Forty-second 
Street to Forty-eighth Street—literally a 
stone’s throw from the offices of Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 

The General Assembly accepted this 
proposed skyscraper world capital, and 
Secretary G eneral Trygve Lie was di- 
rected to get started on plans. 

The 1946 sessions of the Assembly 
came to a dramatic close on December 
15. Completed business of the final ses- 
sions included: 





Disarmament. The Assembly adopted 
a resolution calling for world regulation 
and reduction of armaments and asked 
the Security Council to work out suit- 
able plans. An earlier demand for a 
count of troops abroad and at home 
was dropped. 

New Member. Siam was accepted as 
the fifty-fifth member of the U. N. 

Refugees. A constitution was adopted 
for an International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. The IRO constitution becomes ef- 
fective after 15 member nations give 
it their individual approval. 

Trusteeship. The Trusteeship Council, 
providdd for in the original U. N. char- 
ter. was set up—the last major U. N. 
group to get started. Its members are 
Australia, Belgium, France, New Zea- 
lend, United Kingdom (countries hold- 
ing trust areas); China, U. S., USSR 
(named because they are permanent 
Security Council members); and Mex- 
ico and Iraq (elected for three-year 
terms). 

Veto. The Assembly asked Big Five 
nations to show restraint in using their 
veto power in the Security Council. 

Spain. The Assembly denounced the 
Franco regime in Spain, and urged 
members of the U. N. to recall im- 
mediately their heads of missions in 
Madrid. Final decision on this matter 
rests with the Security Council. 

South Africa. The Assembly, by a 
two-thirds vote, adopted a resolution 
condemning the Union of South Africa 
for her treatment of Indian residents. 

The next meeting of the General 
Assembly will take place in September. 
In the meantime, work of the Security 
Council, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and other-U. N. groups will con- 
tinue. 
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A 
s a Solle Ss A box seat on the drama 


ns. This of the world is as good 
john D. in Michigan as in Paris 


one by 


oe Salon 
+ head- By Karl Detzer 


roposed 


in New ILL SOLLE entertained a 
-second Weve customers at his book- 
erally a t ta Oa shop on this particular winter 
if Scho- Sabbath afternoon. Two of the custom- 


~ ers carried deer rifles. One left a pair of 











ted this skis on the steps. Another was a man- 
tal, and ufacturer who had fought blowing 
was di- snow and drifted roads from a nearby 
small city . . . nearby in Will Solle’s 
ssembly country but all of thirty miles away. 
cember A farmer's wife and her small daughter, 
nal ses- a village postmaster, an apple grower, 
a visiting writer . . . these Were some 
,dopted of the people who chose this particular 
zulation Sunday afternoon to talk things over 
1 ache with Will Solle and incidentally to buy 
ut sulle some books. 
| for a The Solle shop is a small, neat, white 
t thoes building beside State Highway 22, half 
a mile south of the village of Omena, 
Michigan. The population of Omena is 
pted as one hundred. Grand Traverse Bay 
U. N. splashes its short rollers against a sandy 
\dopted beach just across the road from the 
‘ganiza- shop. For three summer months tourists’ 
mes ef- cars carrying the license plates of forty- 
ns give eight states find their way up this road, 
past cedar swamps, » tam pine forests, 
Youncil, to Will Solle’s door. The rest of the year 
y. char- the orders flow in by mail. This mail 
U.N. order business not only touches all the 
ers are states but reaches out to South America, 
w Zea- Europe, and Australia. 
»s hold- But Will Solle doesn’t talk much 
USSR about this mail order business, or the 
manent tourist trade, either. He’s not interested 
d Mex- in the fact that in fifteen roadside years 
ee-year in a rather isolated corner of a rural 
j county he has developed the largest 
ie Fiv book business in Michigan, except for 
g Five 
g their half a dozen stores in Detroit, Grand 
nail Rapids, and Flint. Sales are less im- 
portant to him than conversations on 
ced the wintry afternoons with farmers, fisher- 
urged men, country preachers, and deer hunt- 
all im- on 
mee On this snowy day the two young 
matter fellows with the deer rifles and red 
. hunting caps kicked the snow off their 
, by a tall boots, stood their guns in the corner 
‘olution and asked if anyone had seen any bucks 
Africa going by. It was getting too dark for 
sidents. shooting, however, and they weren't 
Seneral thinking of bucks at the moment. 
rember. It was books they wanted to talk 
ecurity about. Books and politics and religion 
ommis- and the state of the world. Will Solle 
ill con- was willing. Everyone else in the shop 
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was willing. For this small country store 
without benefit of cracker barrel is a 
neighborhood forum, a place of argu- 
ment, a box seat at the drama of yester- 
day and today in the world. 

The talk on this afternoon ranged 
from local history to Senator Taft, from 
atomic energy to Plato; it touched on 
labor trouble, India, the United Na- 
tions, the American Legion versus the 
American Veterans’ Committee. And 
always it got back to books. It was in- 
telligent talk, informed, eager. Farmers 
and country storekeepers argued and 
expounded; quoted statesmen, 
commentators, preachers, economists. 

They had been reading Will Solle’s 
books, the books he sold them and the 
books he lent them and the ‘books he 
gave away. He gives many away; he 
lends books by the hundred. Most of 
Solle’s neighbors aren’t rich. They can’t 
afford to buy all the books they want, 
all the books they must read if they are 
to participate in these homespun salons 
beside the bay. 

These winter conversations with the 
snow clawing the window and an occa- 
sional snowplow thundering past are 
more important to Solle than the fact 
that librarians, historians, universities 
all over America make a habit of writ- 
ing to him asking his help in find- 
ing hard-to-find volumes. 

Solle is a lean, gray man nearing fifty, 
a man with quick hands and quick 
speech and a scholar’s sensitive face. 
His gray eyes burn with resentment at 
stupidity in high places or sparkle when 
the fires of enthusiasm are alight in him. 
He has a nimble way of darting about 
the shop, snatching books out of the 
shelves to bolster an argument. 

He works day and night including 
Sundays, tries to take one afternoon and 
evening a week off but rarely succeeds 
. .. someone who must have some speci- 
fic book immediately is forever pound- 
ing at his farmhouse door. When that 


happens he goes back to the shop and . 


decides that next week he'll dedicate an 
evening to rest. 

Solle came to Omena from Chicago 
in 1932. There he had been a super- 
book-salesman at a Michigan Avenue 
* store. Among intellectual Chicagoans he 
had become an institution. He -spoke 
their language. He actually read the 
books he sold. He talked about them 
honestly. If he thought that a book was 
stupid he said so. Shallow fiction bored 
him and he let that be known, too. 

Then fifteen years ago his doctor 
ordered him to bed for a year. He was 
to go to the country and not even think 
of books or business. He knew of a 
farmhouse near this Michigag hamlet 
that had been pleasant on a summer 


radio- 


vacation. S0 with wife and small son he 
started north after packing a few pieces 
of furniture and the several thousand 
books of his personal library. He put the 
books on pine shelves in the parlor and 
settled down to the ordered rest. 

He needed money occasionally; he 
couldn’t work. But he did have the 
books. So he put a modest sign in the 
front yard near the road. A few tourists 
stopped. Farm neighbors came, drawn 
by curiosity. He sold a book, and then 
another and another. 

“Have you anything about apple 
growing?” a man asked. Another 
wanted something on cooperative mark- 
eting. Someone else asked for a book of 
forestry. 


N OTHING here, but I can get 
something for you,” Solle replied. Thus 
the bookshop at the side of the road was 
born. There had never been one in the 
county, never a good one within two 
hundred miles. It is doubtful if the aver- 
age ‘family in the county owned five 
books in 1932. Book readers were 
looked on with amusement or suspicion. 

The first Christmas season his sales 
totaled eighty dollars. He refuses to 
tell how many books he sold last Christ- 

as. But the post office and railroad 
agree that Solle’s annual sales run into 
considerable tonnage. 

In 1938, his health recovered, his 
shelves full of new and old books, he 
found that the farmhouse couldn't 
handle the trade. So he built the new 
shop, a white Cape Cod cottage with 
a broad window overlooking the high- 

way and the bay. 

Solicitous neighbors watched this ex- 

~pansion with apprehension. Will Solle 
sure was biting off an awful lot. Putting 
all that money into a new building! So 
after the first Christmas season there 
they dropped in singly and in pairs and 
asked him frankly how he’d made out. 
Solle could tell them that the mail orders 
and local sales had made him a good 
profit. There was rejoicing in the hills. 

Last Christmas and the one before 
he sent a book to every lad in the armed 
services from his community . . . several 
score of them . . . whose addresses he 
could find. He got many grateful re- 
plies, from Pacific islands, from Ger- 
many, and the Middle East. 

Solle is glad to have the mail order 
business which makes it possible for him 
to devote more time to the important 
thing in his life, helping his own bay 
shore community find the proper an- 
swers to the questions it is forever ask- 
ing itself. He denies that he makes his 
neighbors think. They've always been 
good straight thinkers, he says. He 





merely supplies the tools with which 
they may sharpen their ideas and gives 
them a place where they ean bat those 
ideas around. 

He has a table devoted to local and 
regional history. Farmers and villagers, 
surprised that their own forebears were 
exciting enough to get between cloth 
covers, buy and read the books avidly. 
Several of the older inhabitants are 
setting down their recollections on 
paper and one storekeeper has taken 
to writing verse. “Pretty good poetry, 
too,” Sole says. 

Among distant customers in South 
America, on Atlantic islands, on desert 
ranches, Solle has his own informal book 
club. He never advertised it. Probably 
no member knows that there are others. 
There aren’t many . . . only a dozen or 
so. To one woman who lives with her 
husband at a mine in the Andes he 
sends four books a month. A rancher in 
the West gets one book “whenever any- 
thing I'll like comes out.” 

Solle hasn’t seen most of these sub- 
scribers. He sends them what he knows 
they'll like, from reading their letters. 
But like the summer tourists and the 
mail order buyers, these people are less 
important to Solle than his own hil] and 
farm and shore folk. 

His eyes flash angrily when anyone 
calls him a crusader. He isn’t crusading 
for anything. He just happens to believe 
that people should have all the facts 
before they make up their minds. He 
believes in open discussion. He is 
merely giving his neighbors a chance. 


O: late these neighbors have noticed 
that he delves deeply into books on re- 
ligion and that he quotes them as well 
as economists and philosophers. No one 
knows quite what his religious beliefs 
are. He is a good Christian Scientist, 
according to one member of that faith. 
A village priest says he’d make a good 
Catholic. The Methodist preacher and 
Solle see eye to eye on many things. 

One observer after fifteen years is 
convinced that Solle has a religion all 
his own. He has faith in the rightness 
of the people. He believes that given 
the facts — facts winnowed from history 
and kept alive in books —the people 
will find their way out of the modern 
world’s complexities. 

So he sells books. He lends books. He 
gives books away. In his own small 
corner of the world he has lit the lamp 
of culture . . . a word which he detests 
... and he’s doing his agile best, year 
after year, to keep the flame aglow. 


Reprinted by permission of The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 
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A year after the armistice 
thousands of young men are still overseas 


“Che Dreams 


ANDY lighted the candle and turned 
off the lights. She liked to burn a 
candle every night before she went to 
bed. Candle light was more conducive 
to thought than ordinary light. She 
picked up her brush and walked to the 
window. She breathed against the pane 
and the glass became clouded with her 
warmth. She opened the window and 
felt the winter. air touch her and fill 
her with excitement. 

The city was covered with the first 
snowfall of the year. Snow lay fresh and 
untracked and clean. In a few days it 
would be crushed by many feet and 
dirty with the smoke of a thousand 
chimneys, but now it looked like a 
snowfairy’s dance carpet. The buildings 
across the park were studded with 
lights. They stood out bold against the 
evening sky. 

The girl sat down. on the window 
seat. She began to take the pins out of 
her hair. She idly wondered what the 
people were like behind those lights 


On Me” 


By Layne Kantor 


in the other buildings . . . which ones 
were happy, and which sad. Some were 
getting ready for bed. She looked up 
into the sky above and found an early 
star. Silently and reverently she made 
a wish. 

As Sandy sat there staring into the 
sky, she suddenly heard a familiar 
sound. She had been waiting for it. She 
looked down at the street and saw Joe 
standing on the corner. His whistle 
sounded clearly through the cold, still 
air. He stood under a lamp at the en- 
trance to the park, and looked up at 
her window. Sandy knew that he could 
see her shadow against the candlelight 
beside her. Slowly she ran the brush 
through her hair, as he turned and 
walked into the park. 


His police dog, Mike, followed him, . 
tail held proudly high. The two of them 
made tracks in the snow as they went. 
Joe bent down and unfastened the dog's 
leash. Mike pranced away from him, 
scattering snow in the air. Whistling, 
Joe turned to look at her window again. 
Sandy smiled as his song floated up to 
her — “Some day, some time, we'll be 
close together, wait and see — say, by 
the way, this time the dream’s on me.” 
She hummed the words to herself, as 
she watched him. 

The girl sighed and turned to glance 
at the candle, as it flickered in a momen- 
tary rush of air. Now many times Joe 
had serenaded her as she was getting 
ready for bed. She wished she could be 
down there now. They would throw 
snowballs for Mike as they sometimes 
did. He could never understand what 
happened to them, when they vanished 
in the snow. Joe was throwing them 
now. Mike ran back and forth, barking 
wildly. 

Then it was time for them to go. Joe 
began to whistle again, and turned to 
wave to her. Sandy waved in return, 
and hoped that he had seen her. Joe 
fastened Mike’s leash and they slowly 
began to walk out of the park. Soon 
they were crossing the street, and then 
nothing but an echo of Joe’s whistle 
remained. It went up, up, up, until it 
seemed to reach the stars. “This time 
the dream’s on me.” Sandy shivered and 
suddenly realized it was cold. She 
turned for a last look in the park. The 
snow lay fresh and untracked and clean. 
It was unmarred by footsteps. . . . Joe 
was in Japan. 





It’s Still Alive 


By Katharine E. Wilkie 


HE ENGLISH language may have 

been a lusty infant in the days of 
Good Queen Bess and her youthful 
literary giants, but it is still alive and 
kicking in 1946. The recently-issued 
Britannica Book of the Year gives a 
long list of newly-coined words and new 
meanings for old words. Not all of 
them, of course, will last. Some will die 
a natural death, but many will become 
a part of our rich heritage. 

World War II is responsible for 
words and terms such as these: Atomic 
bomb, atom bomb, a-bomb. Certainly 
no comment is needed for that series. 
Some down-to-earth Americanisms are 
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evidenced in Mickey Mouse money 
(Japanese money valueless in the 
Philippines), homing pigeon (identifi- 
cation button of discharged service- 
men), ruptured duck (with a meaning 
ing similar to the preceding term), and 
squawk box (loud speaker on board a 
ship). We use glibly the terms, super- 
seniority, terminal leave, and separation 
center, but they were not always so 
familiar. 

When Walt Disney created Dumbo, 
he little dreamed that the nam. would 
be applied to a plane used in air-sea 
rescues. There is also a super-dumbo, 
a B-29 used for the same purpose. Nor 
did the makers of the Mixmaster en- 
vision an army bomber characterized 
by counter-revolving propellers. 

Japan has furnished two words which 
served their purpose at the time they 
came into English usage. Banzai, sui- 


cidal, and Kamikaze, “divine wind,” a 
suicidal attack by a Japanese pilot. 

I wonder who sits up at night to coin 
abbreviations? FIDO, for instance: Fog 
Investigating Dispersal Operations. A 
set of initials more likely to stay in 
general usage is the familiar UN, 
United Nations. 

Medicine has contributed  strept- 
omycin, not so well-known as its pred- 
ecessor, penicillin, but equally promis- 
ing. 

To the younger generation, loafers 
are shoes for informal wear; dead end 
kids (from the play by the same name) 
are “tough guys”; bobby soxers — well, 
page Frank Sinatra; and hubba, hubba, 
enthusiastic approval of anything. 

Yes, the English language is growing. 
It's just a matter of time until we 
have dictionaries compiled for the 
atomic age, after August 6, 1945, 








Midnight 
Hditions 


HE sound of a step on the cobblestones; the turn of a 
T lock; a struck match; silence, sudden and ominous — 

these were terror’s signals. They became the signs of 
hidden war. It was a war where one side clomped up and 
down the street with aggressive tread, while the other 
worked secretly below the surfaces of things, as subter- 
terranean rivers wear away layers of soil and rock. It was, 
in short, France’s underground battle against the Nazi 
invader. 

You remember when France fell to Hitler’s legions and 
a Nazi government was set up at Vichy. You recall the ex- 
ploits of those brave French patriots, the maquis, who risked 
concentration camp imprisonment and death to keep alive 
the spirit of revolt. Sabotage activities in German-seized 
factories, the blowing-up of railroads and bridges, the laying- 
waste of fields so that Nazis might not henefit from their 
harvest — all of these things you read about and applauded. 
But do you know of that other group who strove dangerously 
for the cause of freedom, the soldiers who used printing 
presses instead: of bombs? 

In the cellars and attics of France, behind closed doors 
and guarded by the anonymity of night, loyal French pub- 
lishers resisted German occupation. The aim of these writers- 
in-secret was to counteract the affect of Nazi propaganda. 
They formed groups to publish and distribute newspapers, 
books, and pamphlets setting forth the need for continual 
struggle against the conqueror. Poets wrote verses to inspire 
hope in the breasts of their countrymen. They knew what 
would happen if they were caught. Some lost their lives; 
some were tortured mercilessly; others escaped all violence 
save that of pricking nerves. 

Once Louis Aragon, perhaps the greatest of Gestapo-hat- 
ing French poets, published an appeal: 


We need tongues to the ground, 
Lips to the walls, to the stones, 
Speak, speak, you who know how to speak... 


and all over France the poets found their voices. They wrote 
two kinds of.resistance poetry: there was the versc_ that 
was run off on secret presses and distributed in a clandestine 
manner. For instance, in Paris certain books were taken 
around to subscribers by two fashionable young society 
girls who pedalled gaily about the city, carrying this high- 
explosive literature in-their bicycle-baskets. And two daring 
printers worked hurriedly on Sundays, when their boss was 
out in the country foraging for food. Since their employer 
believed in “accommodating” the Germans, the fact that 
he lived over the shop made work there hazardous. 

The literature that crept out of such Parisian nooks and 
crannies could be more outspoken than that which appeared, 
wearing a mask, in the big German-censored French pub- 


lications. French poets got around censorship by making use 
of the suggestive power of verse — its way of deseribing one 
thing in terms of another. Every language contains expres- 
sions which are incomprehensible to a foreigner. Remember 
the war joke about the Yankee prisoner in Tokyo? Forced 
to lie over the radio about the “wonderful” food and treat- 
ment he was receiving, he concluded his broadcast with “tell 
Mom. Tell Pop and my girl, Alice. But above all, tell it to 
Sweeney!” Only other Americans knew what he meant. You 
will find the same technique, somewhat modified, employed 
by Aragon in the following poem, where he refers to mar- 
tyred patriots as “the actors of our tragedy” and reminds 
Frenchmen of France’s former glory with “what memory 
burns on the hearth of these declining days.” The transla- 
tion is by the American poet, George Dillon. 


Elsa at the Mirror* 


It was in the middle of our tragedy - 

And all the long day sitting at her glass 

She combed her bright gold hair. To me it was 
As though her calm hands quieted a blaze. 

It was in the middle of our tragic days. 


And all day long sitting before her glass 

She combed her bright gold hair as one who plays 
In the very middle of our tragedy 

A golden harp without belief, to pass 

The long hours, sitting all day at her glass. 


She combed her bright gold hair'and seemed to be 
Martyrizing at will her memory 

All the long day while sitting at her glass, 
Reviving still the spent flowers of the blaze, 

Not speaking as would another in her place. 


She martyrized at will her memory 

It was in the middle of our tragic days 

Her dark glass was the world’s facsimile 

Her comb, parting the fires of that silken mass, 
Lit up the corners of my memory. 


In the very middle of our tragic days 

As Thursday is in the middle of the week 
And sitting there before her memory 

She saw within the glass (but did not speak) 


One by one the actors of our tragedy 
Dying, whom most in this dark world we praise. 


I need not call their names. You know what memory 
Burns on the hearth of these declining days 


And in her gold hair when she sits there 
And combs in silence the reflected blaze. 


* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc. Copyright, 1945, by Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
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Your Tnfallible | 


Is your ego a fit subject for a sketch? 


By Joan Coyne 


any other to write is the autobiographical sketch. Opin- 

ions, meditations, and originality do not come to all 
writers automatically. The more common personal essay 
may therefore be a rare, although perhaps for that very 
reason, an excellent production of the writer who is not a 
born essayist. But there is one subject which can never fail 
anyone. That is himself. 

Life for a boy or girl in his ‘teens has had its moments 
of drama, comedy, perhaps tragedy. Everyone has had to 
grow up to his current age, and in the growing up he has 
had to make many adjustments to the world he lives in. He 
has learned, as he went along, important lessons about his- 
tory and humanity. During his moments of learning he may 
not have been the principal actor; he may have been a 
minor character who watched while his best friend or a 
member of his family held the stage. 

Whichever way the scene worked out, his observations 
and his reactions constitute an appropriate subject for an 
autobiographical sketch. “The proper study of mankind is 
man,” said Alexander Pope, thus modifying the advice of 
Socrates, “Know thyself.” 

Dramatic moments in the life of a boy or girl present 
excellent material for serious writing. Of course, moments 
of high comedy, with no intention of expressing any pro- 
found wisdom, but only a natural hilarity, are equally rich 
in possibilities. Whatever is memorable is worth writing 
about, but whether it is equally worth reading depends 
upon how well the sketch is done. Unfortunately, many 
bores wilt their hearers because they ruin good material 
by their bad handling of it. Others mistake the value of 
their material and try to pass off cheesecloth for satin. By 
that I mean that they will roll on the floor over an anecdote 
which seems rich and revealing to them, and perhaps to 
their loving families, but which leaves their audience won- 
dering just who is crazy. 

Perhaps I'll be taking an unfair advantage if I cite some 
of the entrarfts in Scholastic Awards as examples, good and 
bad. But unfair or not, here goes. Each spring the mailmen 
stagger under weighty manuscripts, labeled autobiographi- 


; )~ type ot essay which many people find easier than 
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cal sketches, which start something like this: “The sun rose 
clear and bright on that morning of April 13, 1929, and no 
sooner had its first bright rays pierced through the windows 
of the Blanks’ bungalow than it was greeted by the lusty 
cry of a baby. Mr. Blank, who had paced the floor all night 
long, bolted up the stairs to gaze into the eyes of a small, 
red, wizened creature. That little bundle of heaven was me, 
already criticizing the world.” 

Well, as a matter of fact, some opening paragraphs are 
not even as good as this synthetic horrible example. But 
almost all are equally coy, and equally mistaken in trying 
to pass themselves off as Autobiographical Sketches. Far 
from being sketches, they are the lengthy beginnings of a 
four-volume book of memoirs, if the author lives to the 
memoir-writing age. 

Contrast that kind of unhappy start with this, by Rose 
Macaulay: “How enchanting your relations are! Mine, too, 
look much the same. I suppose people do; I mean, much 
depends on the clothes, does it not? I like your aunts; how 
they ripple from the waist down, bending in the middle 
like swans; their hair piled high in chignons; see, how much 
of it they have — or was some, perhaps, attached, or rolled 
over cushions?” 

Miss Macaulay used a family album as a starting-line for 
her ingenious sketch. Any young writer might use a device 
of that sort, say a snapshot of bimself taken during that 
summer whet he snipped off the leading strings of home 
and took the beating every spoiled child has to take before 
he learns how to get along with other people. That is a real 
situation, yet it has a general human appeal. Something of 
the sort happens to everyone. 

The first-prize award last year went to an autobiographi- 
cal sketch which began with the author looking at a blue 
glass bromo-seltzer bottle. In its depths she sees again the 
tragic night when her father was lost in a small boat. The 
writing was simple and restrained. The essay was short, 
yet it told a great deal about the girl's love for her father, 
the family relationships and circumstances, and the girl 
herself. The story was told indirectly, without any attempt 
to wring sympathy from the reader. The tragedy was under- 
played, and was all the more effective for that. In short, 
the writer achieved success. 

In case you have any doubts as.to the propriety or mod- 
esty of ‘writing about yourself, consider what Anonymous, 
that most prolific of writers, has to say about “The Ego in 
the Essay.” “We are each launched in life with an elfin 
shipmate —” he says, “set jogging upon earth beside a 
fairy comrade. . . . Poets and dreamers have sometimes 
snared him in a sonnet, but for the most part, for his wag- 
gishness arid his wanderings, he demands, not the strait- 
jacketing of poetry, but the flexible garment of prose. It is 
the shifting subtleties of the essay that have ever best ex- 
pressed him.” 

The next time you have an essay to write, page your 
elfin Ego, and take down what he has to say in an auto- 


biographical sketch. 








tower with a baby?” 

Asking remarkable questions like this one, insignifi- 
cant little James Boswell scurried about his friend, the 
great Dr. Samuel Johnson. Were it not for Boswell’s busy 
recording of every Johnsonian idea, idiosyncrasy, and opin- 
ion, we would not know the amazing things that we do 
about this 18th century eccentric. 

That Johnson had odd habits there is no denying. Who 
else would absentmindedly lean down, during a dinner 
party, to tweak off a lady’s shoe? Who else would walk 
along muddy London streets, tapping affectionately each 
lamp post that he passed? Sometimes Johnson overlooked a 
lamp post or two, and then he would retrace his steps for 
blocks in order to repair the oversight. 

Alleys were another matter for concern, When a certain 
alley had aroused Johnson’s Olympian peeve, he would go 
.far out of his way in order to avoid it. 

He was given to strange animal-like grumblings, twitches, 
and mutterings — frightening to people who did not under- 
stand the kindness in his heart. His manner of expression 
tended towards the violent: he confused a drawing-room 
assembly once by pronouncing, with a roar that reverber- 
ated among the coffee cups, a portion of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Such a misfit was Johnson-the-Pitiful — a man who since 
childhood had been afflicted with a scab-forming skin dis- 
ease. His manners were abominable, because the struggle 
for existence had left no time for gentility. He gorged him- 
self at table until the veins stood out on his forehead and 
perspiration ran down his face — food was something not 
easily come upon, Married to a coarse, berouged widow 
twenty-one years his senior, weak-sighted and loving John- 
son never saw her faults. “Pretty creature,” he called her. 
The unfeeling world mocked their elephantine affection. 

But there was another Johnson, a man who commanded 
respect as he walked with his friends through London. “Dr. 
Johnson,” said Nolly (Oliver) Goldsmith one day, trotting 
along with pudgy hands clasped behind his back, “if you 
were to make little fishes talk, they would sound like whales!” 

We can imagine how the great man boomed at that, how 
his gigantic frame assumed the appearance of a mountain 
in motion as he wheezed and gasped with laughter. The 


We-- would you do, sir, if you were locked up in a 








































SAMUEL JOHNSON’S FACE WAS HIS MISFORTUNE 


worshipping Goldsmith had made his point: Dr. Johnson 
did use big words. It was the result of early training. 

This learned scholar had grown up in an atmosphere of 
books. His father was a poor bookseller. The boy read 
everything in the shop and remembered what he read. 
Once, while looking for some apples, he discovered a vol- 
ume of Petrarch’s verse. Again, a scientific tome might 
arouse his interest. Unlike his body, Johnson’s mind moved 
with the greatest agility, and study was easy for him. 

Naturally, Johnson outshone any student his masters had 
ever taught. Yet, when the time came, there was no money 
to send the boy on to universities. Fortunately, a rich 
neighbor promised to help and the ill-clad, ungainly stu- 
dent enrolled at Oxford. Here he created an immense sen- 
sation. One of the professors who examined him upon en- 
trance declared that never before had such an encyclopedic 
mind lodged in a freshman’s head. Dressed in a ragged 
gown, Johnson orated under the gates of Pembroke College, 
where his fellow students formed a ready audience. 

In spite of his brilliant progress, Johnson was forced to 
leave Oxford after two years. Debts had accumulated, his 
father was dead, the rich neighbor had forgotten him. What 
remained for him but a life of literary drudgery? He tried to 
set himself up as a schoolteacher, but what parent would 
send his son to an instructor who grunted and contorted 
himself as nervously as Johnson did? He picked up a few 
pennies for a translation or a bit of hack work here and there. 
Finally the Gentleman’s Magazine employed him. Then he 
published several pieces which won him esteem but not much 
money: a biography; London, a satire; and Irene, a tragedy. 
His magazine, the Rambler, was circulated and admired. 

Meanwhile, work on Johnson’s masterpiece, the first Eng- 
lish dictionary, was under way. After seven long years of 
toil the dictionary appeared and Johnson was hailed as the 
foremost writer of his day. In 1762 a royal pension allowed 
him to take his ease. Freed at last of hardship, Johnson’s 
naturally genial nature expanded and overflowed itself into 
channels of rich, companionable talk. He was the great 
whale who made others seem like little fishes. Gathered 
about him were all of England’s most distinguished men: 
David Garrick, the actor; the painter, Joshua Reynolds; 
Edmund Burke, the great orator of Parliament; the his- 
torian, Edward Gibbon; Sir William Jones, the renowned 
linguist; and the poetic “Vicar” of the group, Oliver 
Goldsmith. Among these celebrities, Boswell tagged along 
taking notes of Johnson’s wonderful, resounding sentences. 

The scholar’s last years were brightened by his friend- 
ship with Mrs. Henry Thrale, whose womanly gentleness 
comforted him after his wife’s death. Their relation suffered 
a break when she remarried, but after a time Johnson “for- 
gave” this slight. She cared for him when, an old man of 
75, his health began to fail. 

Johnson died in December of 1784, surrounded by his 
friends. A reverent nation buried him in Westminster 
Abbey, where he rests in the company of England’s mem- 
orable men. . 
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eng “Eskimo Birthday Party” 
from the standard of composi- 
tion, it is Ruth’s descriptive itemiza- 
tion that gives her short sketch life. 
Her sentence-rhythms and her vo- 
cabulary are not as varied as they 
might be. She makes no attempt to 
highlight her scenes. We could com- 
pare her work to that of those artists 
who belong to the “primitive” school, 
the charm of whose canvases de- 
pends upon the primary brightness 
of the paint- and the unaffected 
lining-in of every detail. 

Alyce Holmes’ “Winter Sprite” is 
another snowy contribution. Lyri- 
cism is its best quality. Alyce main- 
tains without any show of effort a 
light and lilting note. 


r 


The Winter Sprite 


You kiss the earth with frozen lips, 
Your spectral hands let fall the snow, 
You ehange the world with fingertips 
And toss the wild winds to and fro. 


You pass by ponds and they congeal, 
An icy web on trees you weave, 

The plants all know your biting feel, 
Fantastic fancies you conceive. 


You are a very fearsome sprite, 
Yet comely, delicate, and fair. 

You strike so swiftly, day or night, 
You are not here but everywhere. 


Alyce Holmes 


Villa Victoria Academy 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Teacher, Sister Helen, M.P-F. 


Voices 


Edited by Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


Mary Louise Alexander is weather 
observer at Point Hope, Alaska, 
where her parents are government 
teachers in the Eskimo village there. 
She is finishing her senior year of 
high school by correspondence. 

Point Hope occupies a promon- 
tory about a hundred miles north of 
the Arctic Circle. Scholars believe it 
to be the site of an ancient city. 

“Eskimo Birthday Party” seemed 
to us to hold especial interest for 
teenagers who live under conditions 
quite different from those Mary 
Louise describes. 


Eskimo Birthday Party 


Yesterday afternoon Ruth, the Eskimo 
girl who works for us, came over to 
where I was standing and looking out 
of the window and said, shyly, “Today 
is my birthday. Tonight I will have a 
party. Maybe you come to my house.” 

I assured her that I would be glad to 
come. After all, only about one white 
girl in a million would ever be given 
such a chance to attend an Eskimo 
party! 

Then Ruth added, “Maybe you not 
like it. We only eat Eskimo food.” 

Ruth brought her own ingredients 
for her birthday cake. She worked all 
afternoon making the cake and icing it. 
I made her a batch of cookies for my 
contribution. 

At seven o'clock, after my weather 
schedule, I went to Ruth’s house. Hers 
is one of the better homes — not the 
usual igloo, but a frame building. The 


Scholastic -welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 
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best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 


of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 
discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be automatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards. 
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@Ne room was very crowded. There was 
no furniture, only Ruth’s single bed 
and a low stove that had once been 
an oi] drum. We all sat on the floor. 
Ruth had borrowed my phonograph 
and records and two of the boys were 
playing these. Ruth herself was busy 
cooking caribou. One of the girls had 
her hair done up in curlers, and it 
stayed that way throughout the party. 
Ruth’s father and mother sat over in a 
corner side by side, their feet stuck 
straight out befére them. Ruth’s parents 
are old, her mother wearing the old 
woman's tattoo marks on her chin. 

The dining table was two pieces of 
board nailed together and placed on 
the floor. It had no legs, -but Ruth put 
an oilcloth cover over it. She whispered 
to me, “I burned the stew, but it will be 
al] right for my folks.” 

‘Ruth put all the food on the table 
in the same pans that she had cooked 
it in. There was fried caribou, gravy, 
stew, cake, coffee, and Eskimo ice 
cream. Each of us prayed his quiet little 
prayer of grace. Then everyone helped 
himself. Ruth had borrowed some of 
our plates, specifying the enamel picnic 
ones as being good enough for her 
family. She also had some nice silver- 
ware that a soldier boy who used to be 
stationed here gave her. 

Ruth is a good cook, but her mother 
had made the ice cream —a delicacy 
for which one must acquire a taste. It 
looked delicious, fluffy and white. 
Ruth’s father took a huge helping, but 
I was content with a smal] sample. I 
have never tasted anything quite like it. 
It is made of caribou fat, milk, water, 
and seal oi] worked and worked to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Of course, 
the seal oil gives it a fishy flavor, but 
that is what the Eskimos like. 

After everyone had eaten as much 
as possible, which is the Eskimo custom, 
Ruth’s niece washed the dishes. 

Everyone was so full that we just 
sat around the wall and listened to the 
boys play the phonograph. It was too 
crowded to dance. Every now and then 
during the evening one of the guests 
would give Ruth a gift. Finally she had 
received one from everybody. 

Some of the guests played an Eskimo 
card game with an extremely ancient 
deck of cards. An old ladv beat me at 
double solitaire. How the Eskimos enjoy 
card games! They get so excited that 
they slam the cards down upon the 
floor. 

At ten o'clock I went home from my 
first and most interesting Eskimo birth- 
day party. 

Mary Louise Alexander, 19 


Point Hope, Alaske 
Teocher, Mory Galferd 
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Sharpen your wits... 


SALESMAN SOLLE 


Imagine yourself a reporter writing 
up Will Solle’s “salon.” It would be up 
to you to sort facts from misinforma- 
tion. You-can do it by underlining the 
right word in each sentence below: 

1. The Solle “salon” is a (a) lecture 
hall (b) general store (c) book- 
store (d) private home. 

2. Solle’s business is the largest of 
its kind in (a) Illinois (b) Kansas 
(c) Michigan (d) Nebraska. 

8. The biggest part of Solle’s sales 
are made by (a) house-to-house 
canvassing (b) mail order (c) 
direct sales (d) black market. 

4. Solle’s salon serves the community 
as an informal (a) adult educa- 
tion center (b) little theater (c) 
sports arena (d) forum. 


5. Solle’s business is located a mile 
south of (a) La Salle (b) Omena 
(c) Detroit (d) Oneida. 


WHAT MADE SAMMY RUN 


Dr. Sam Johnson was eccentric — of 
that there is no doubt—but he had 
nothing on the following statements 
about him. At first glance, they appear 
to be direct quotations from “A Whale 
Among Fishes,” but look again. When 
you spot trouble, undérline each word 
that doesn’t make sense. Score six. 

When a certain ally had aroused 
Johnson’s Olympian peeve, he would 
go far out of his way to avoid it. His 
manner were abdominal. He gorged 
himself at table until the veins stood 
out on his forehead and perspicacity 
ran down his face. He would accept 





condensation from no one. In 1762 a 
royal pensive allowed him to take his 
ease. Gathered about him were all of 
England’s most extinguished men. 


FIFTEEN 


1. Anna expressed hear pleasure and 
excitement (a) quietly; (b) like any 
American girl; (c) boisterously; (d) 
defiantly. 

2. Mike, the father, showed by his 
reaction to Anna’s party (a) that he was 
not a good father; (b) that he would 
never become Americanized; (c) that 
he had already become American; (d) 
that he was weak-willed. 

3. Anna’s shame arose from (a) her 
parents’ European background; (b) the 
boy’s snobbish attitude toward her; (c) 
what she had learned in school; (d) 
a misunderstanding of American ways, 

4. Anna’s mother objected to Jimmy 
because (a) he was an undesirable boy; 
(b) he was Irish; (c) he was not Slavic; 
(d) she was narrow-minded. 





(an You 
| Read? 


EARLY in the semester you tested 
your ability to understand words that 
are common in news reports.of political 
affairs. The words were taken from a 
Presidential report. Can you recall what 
your score on that test was? 

Here is another vocabulary test — this 
time the vocabulary~of science. Today 
you can’t pick up a magazine or news- 
paper, or turn on a radio news report, 
without finding news or discussion of 
atomic energy and the problems of using 
it wisely. The scientists and newsmen 
who try to explain this great new force 
to us choose their words with great care. 
They mean exactly what they say. 

Unless you have a clear, definite un- 
derstanding of those words you can’t be 
an intelligent reader and listener. 

Test yourself on the sentences re- 
printed here from a popularly written 
book, The Atomic Age Opens, (Pocket 
Books, No. 340, price 25c). Choose the 
word which is closest in meaning to the 
italicized word in each sentence: 





1. An alpha particle had squarely hit 
the nucleus of a nitfogen atom. 

(a) circumference; (b) essence; 
(c) core; (d) diameter. 
2. The beam of atomic projectiles 





will be so powerful that it will pene- 
trate, it is expected, about 140 feet of 
air. 
(a) target; (b) missile; (c) weap- 
on; (d) momentum. 

8. Minute amounts of platinum had 
also been formed by transmutation from 
the mercury. 

(a) change; (b) combination; (c) 
condensation; (d) solution. 

4. The moving pistons and wheels of 
a steam engine operate a dynamo —a 
machine to generate 

(a) gas; (b) steam; (c) electricity; 

(d) atomic energy. 

5. The energy which came from the 
coal is transformed into heat in the 
filament of the lamp and a part of it 
into light. 

(a) base; (b) framework; (c) cur- 
rent; (d) fine wire. 

6. In all combustion the electrons of 
the combustible substance combine 
with the electrons of oxygen. 

(a) destruction; (b) burning; (c) 
melting; (d) restoration. 

7. Let us consider the volume of 
the solar system to be a sphere set on 
the orbit of Pluto. 

(a) axis; (b) surface; (c) path; 

(d) circumference. 

8: If all heat emitted by~ radium 
throughout its lifetime is added up it 
amounts to 250,000 times as much en- 
ergy as is released in burning the same 
weight of coal. 

(a) absorbed; (b) given off; (c) 
generated; (d) applied. 

9. Furthermore these materials are 
luminous. 

(a) clear; (b) nonconducting; (c) 
inflammable; (d) shining. 


10. Hydroelectric power is a very im- 
portant source of industria: energy. 
Power obtained from (a) water; 
(b) wind; (c) coal; (d) chemical 
action. 
11. Gamma rays can be diffracted 
by a crystal grating. 
(a) reflected; (b) absorbed; (c) 
counteracted; (d) broken up. 


12. Higher voltages were needed to 
send the bullets on their way. 
(a) frequencies; (b) illumination; 
(c) weight; (d) electric force. 


13. The dees are connected to, es- 
sentially, a powerful short-wave radio 
transmitter, giving a rapidly oscillating 
electrical current. 

(a) revolving; (b) vibrating; (c) 
fast moving; (d) mounting. 

14. Radioactivity can be induced in 
other ways than with the ‘cyclotron. 

(a) created; (b) controlled; (ce) 
directed; (d) brought about. 
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WORD-OF-THE-MONTH 


Start the New Year right with a 
variation of your old routine. Double 
Word-of-the-Month should be a fa- 
miliar one to you if you read the news- 
papers — it’s COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING. With all those vowels, you 
shouldn‘’t have any trouble making up 
six separate lists of words. Start first 
with two-letter words, such as go and 
be, then three-letter words — vie and 
tea, then four-letter ones, like bolt 
and lore. Samples for five-letter words 
include olive and barge. Two six-letter 
words re ballet and galled, and rain- 
ing and gorging both have seven let- 
ters. A little concentration, please! 
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NOTE: Mary Larzo, 17, was 
a student in the Twelfth Grade 
of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls when she 
wrote this story. “Fifteen” won 
Honorable Mention in the 
National Scholastic Annual 
Awards for 1946. It has a nat- 
uralness and charm which our 
readers will appreciate. Mary's 
teacher was Ada Lefkowith. 


in the days of flappers and bobs 
and no-waistlines. Anna was also 
the daughter of Slavic immigrants. She 
and her three younger brothers had 
been born in America. Being born into 
this family didn’t make Anna any dif- 
ferent from other fifteen-year-old Amer- 
ican girls. 
One afternoon Anna came home from 
school very excited She didn’t say any- 


fin was fifteen. She turred fifteen 
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thing to anyone. She picked up the cat 
and sang to it. Johnny, her brother, 
pulled its tail and it jumped out of 
her arms. Ordinarily she would have 
run after Johnny, but this time she 
didn’t. He was surprised. Her two 
youngest brothers, who were twins, ran 
through the parlor and disarranged the 
rugs. She hardly noticed the disorder. 
When her mother asked her to, she ran 
errands and was home in no time at all. 
There was no doubt about it. Anna 
had a secret. Something had happened 
to make her very happy. 

When her father came home that 
night, he was in a very jolly mood. He 
brought candy for the children. He took 
off his heavy shoes as usual, and asked 
Anna to run upstairs and get his slip- 
pers. She did, but she suddenly wished 
that her father wouldn’t take his shoes 
off every night and then sit by the 
hot stove to smoke his pipe. 

It wasn’t until after dinner that Anna 
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Long underwear is tragic if 
it affects a girl's first date 


By Mary Larzo 
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told evervone. Unexpectedly she said, 
“I am invited to a party.” 

“Whose party?” her tather asked be- 
tween puffs on his pipe. 

“My teacher's. It’s for all the boys 
and girls. It’s at night and—” 

“At night! You're not allowed to go 
out alone at night.” Her mother's voice 
had a final ring to it. - 

This was what Anna had feared. She 
wasn't expected to go alone. A boy 
had already asked her to go with him. 
But in her street, where all the people 
came from the same part of Europe 
and all thought alike, if a girl were 
seen with a boy it was said that they 
were engaged. 

“I'm not to go alone,” Anna said 
slowly. “A boy will take me and bring 
me home.” 

“A boy! Who is the boy?” her mother 


asked. 
SHORT STORY 

















“His name 1s Jun U'Hara.” 
“O'Hara! O'Hara! An Irishko! Not 
even our own kind. Why do you want 
to go with Irishkami? Aren’t our boys 
good enough?” 

Anna’s eyes began to fill. Her father 
interrupted her mother, wrinkling his 
nose and shrugging his shoulders, “If 
the teacher says all right then it must 
be all right,” he said. 

Her mother began to protest, but 
her father went on in a sure, quiet 
voice, “You can go, Anna.” 

In the next few days Anna could 
think of nothing but the party. She 
looked forward to it with elation. Her 
brothers teased her about it all the 
time and her mother sometimes sud- 
denly frowned and said, “Irishko! 
Humph!” 

On the day of the party, Anna rushed 
home and put her hair up in paper 
curlers. She took her Sunday dress off 
its hanger and pressed it. The cat 
tangled around her feet and once she 
stepped on its tail. It streaked for a 
corner and sat there looking puzzled. 
Her brothers took turns pulling her 
‘curls and otherwise annoying her. After 
dinner she rushed upstairs to dress. 
When she came down, her hair was 
frizzed out and her dress looked new. 
The rhinestones near the neck sparkled 
as if she had polished each one. The 
white gloves on her hands were spot- 
less. To her family she looked sweet; 
even her brothers thought so. 

But her mother said, “Anna, you must 
wear a sweater. It is getting chillier. 
The summer is over. Your father is 
already wearing his long underwear.” 

Anna shuddered at the thought of 
her heavy black sweater. She couldn't, 
she just couldn’t wear that. But she did. 
Her mother made her. At Jimmy’s 
knock, she rushed him into the parlor 
and right out again. She was afraid that 





her mother would begin to scold her 
brothers or that they would fight. Her 
father might even begin to sing in 
#@his own language. She was afraid. 

On their way to the party she slipped 
the sweater off on the pretext that she 
was warm. At the party she had a won- 
derful time. She danced and laughed 
and talked and ate pretty cakes like 
none she had ever seen before. They 
weren't like the large nut cakes or 
jelly cakes that her mother made on 
Christmas. They had sweet icing on 
them. The whole atmosphere there was 
sweet and sugary compared to her 
home. 

Jimmy liked her, too. He talked 
about everything. He knew everything. 
Everything was wonderful—wonderful. 
She was living in a new world that 
night. She was having such a géod 
time that she almost forgot she had 
to be home at nine-thirty. Nine-thirty 
and here it was almost ten! She and 
Jimmy left. “Itll be all right,” she 
thought. Surely her family would be 
asleep. She could just walk in unless— 
unless the latch was down. Fear crept 
into her mind again. The latch. 

At the house, Anna tried the door. 
It was locked! Jimmy said, “I'll bang 
the knocker.” Before she could stop him, 
he knocked. The sound thundered in 
her ears. Jimmy didn’t know how she 
felt. He just looked into her eyes. 

Upstairs, Anna’s mother awoke to 
the knock. She nudged her husband. 
“Mike. Mike. Mike, wake up. It must be 
Anna at the door.” 

He woke up finally. She said, “It’s 
late. Anna’s not home. It must be her at 
the door. Go see.” 

He grumbled about getting up. As 
he stepped barefooted on the chilly 
floor he began to bluster. “Maybe some- 
thing’s happened to her. Maybe that’s 

the police.” 


“Hurry! Hurry down, and see.” Both’ ; 


parents got up. Even the boys were 
awake now, and they rushed to the 
windows to look out. 

When Mike got down to the door, 
he lifted the latch with a jerk and 
opened the door. Jimmy was just plac- 
ing a tender kiss on Anna’s brow. Her 
father’s big body filled the doorway. 
Jimmy and Anna stared at him. There 
he stood in his long underwear. Jimmy 
managed to say a quick good-bye, 
turned, and tripped over one of the 
steps. Anna couldn’t move. Her feet 
seemed planted forever in the ground. 


Her eyes were still wide and star- | 


ing Her hands were icy cold and 
numbs She couldn’t move; she could 
hardly breathe. Her father reached out 
and took her by the arm and marched 
her upstairs to face her mother’s scold- 
ing and her brothers’ teasing. 

She rushed into her room and threw 
the hateful black sweater in a corner. 
Throwing herself on the bed, she cried 
hard, trying not to let anyone hear her. 
While her cheeks burned and her nose 
ran, she couldn’t see anything but her 
father standing there in his underwear. 
Then and there she vowed secretly never 
to tell anyone how completely her heart 


was broken. She would never be able , 


to talk to Jimmy again. Everyone would 
know. She would run away and join 
a missionary group; she had just read 
about it in the paper. She could never 
face her friends again; a secluded life 
was all she could see ahead of her. 

Yes, Anna could see nothing but com- 
plete darkness ahead for herself. Her 
life was at an end. 

As she turned on her pillow to where 
it was dry, suddenly she remembered. , 
With a warm glow, which drove out 
shame, she touched her brow softly. 
For a single minute she forgot every- 
thing but the ecstasy of her first kiss. 








How will you take folk music? Spirit- 
uals? Ballads? Hillbilly songs? 
Square dance music? Radio offers you 
a smattering—but only a smattering— 
of each. 

For spirituals, tune in the “Wings 
Over Jordan” choir (CBS, Sundays, 
11:05 a.m., EST). This fine, all-Negro 
chorus, the choir of Cleveland’s Geth- 
semane Baptist Church, harmonizes 
handsomely on traditional and folk 


spirituals. The chorus is famous not only 
for their Sunday morning broadcasts, 
but also fer numerous concert and bene- 
fit performances throughout the coun- 


try. 
Balladeer Burl 


You can hear the best in ballads 
from Burl Ives (MBS, Fridays, 8 p.m., 
EST)—“the greatest ballad singer of 
them all,” according to poet Carl Sand- 
burg. If constant playing has worn 
down the grooves on your Ives record- 
ings, you won't want to miss this chance 
to hear Burl first-hand. He often does 
repeats of the old favorites—“Foggy, 
Foggy Dew,” “Blue Tail Fly,” etc.— 
in addition to pulling less well-known 
folk tunes from his song bag. Burl in- 
troduces the songs himself and his com- 





ments, delivered in his easy, unhurried 
manner, are worth hearing. 


On the Square-and-Squeaky Side 


If the gang hankers after square 
dance music to liven up next Saturday 
night’s party, tune in on “Hayloft Hoe- 
down” (ABC, Saturdays, 10:45 p.m., 
EST). But first, polish up on your do- 
si-doe’s so you can follow the caller 
and get into the swing of things. 

Admirers of authentic hillbilly music 
will have no truck with imitations. For 
them there are several programs which 
feature hill-country folks from “’way 
up in them thar hills.” From Nashville, 
Tenn., came both “Checkerboard Jam- 
boree” (MBS, Saturdays, 1 p.m., EST), 
and “Grand Ol Op’ry” (NBC, Satur- 
days, 10:30 p.m., EST). 
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N THIS page are reproduced two | 


pictures taken by high school stu- 
dents, The pictures are eittirely differ- 
ent in subject matter and in treatment, 
but they are both interesting photo- 
graphs, 

Dottie Buckmaster of Sarasota (Flor- 
ida) High School has placed three of 
her classmates in the traditional monkey 
pose as a warning to “speak, see, and 
hear no evil.” Technically the picture 
could be better, the shadows steal some 
of the effectiveness. However, Dottie 


had an idea in mind when she posed | 
the picture and the result is both inter- 


esting and amusing. 


Albert N. Zelnicker, a senior at Cen- 


tral High School, Providence, R. I., took 
this photo of the two. Yokohama mothers 
while serving with the Navy in Japan. 


He knew a good subject when he saw 
it and, what is more important, he | 


showed an excellent sense of timing. 
The editors of Scholastic Magazines 
invite students to submit interesting 
photographs which they themselves 
have taken. Those deemed. worthy of 
publication will appear in future issues. 
Mail your photographs to Photo Feature 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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3 ways to keep your snapshots 
from getting blurred! 


Look at your pictures. Are they this each time you click the shutter, use 
clear . . . this sharp? “‘wide-latitude”’ Ansco Film. 

If not, you can easily increase your For this wide latitude helps you 
photographic skill. get good pictures in spite of minor ex- 

Simply get “Better Photography  P0sure errors. Always ask for Ansco. 
Made Easy” —a revised booknowat —m§=t ase gog ——~4 
your photographic dealer’s. 

This book tells you how to get 
sharp, clear pictures. Some examples: 


1. Keep your lens from getting 
scratched. Clean it very carefully. A 
dirty lens causes hazy pictures. 


2. When using a box camera, keep 
subject at least 8 or 10 feet away. 
3. Hold your breath, then snap the 
shutter. Breathing jiggles the camera. FILM @ CAMERAS 
And if you want to get a picture 











GET YOUR COPY TODAY! “Better Photography Made 
Easy’’ is easy to understand — fun to read... and costs 
only 25¢ at your photographic dealer’s. 

It’s full of professional advice that may help you become 
one of the best photographers in your group. Get your 
copy today ..., only 25¢. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 








EY think you're a pretty sharp 

article at school. As a matter of 

fact, you don’t think you're so 
bad yourself. You manage to get to 
most of the proms. Your report card 
’ shows a healthy balance of B’s. Your 
friends never cook up a shindig with- 
out consulting you. Yep, you're the 
boy who gets the dates. Or you're the 
girl whose telephone buzzes fre- 
quently. 

But why is it your family can’t see 
that? They still think you're in romp- 
ers. They criticize you, lay down 
rules, and throw monkey wrenches 
into your pet schemes. Dad says, “No, 
you can't have the car.” Mom says, 
“Yes, you have to be in by eleven.” 

According to your way of think- 
ing, you're misunderstood and unap- 
preciated at home. Your parents 
seem to live in another world — far 
removed from yours. How can you 
make them see that you're the young 
man or woman you think, you are? 


BOY dates GIRL. 


Q. I think I should be allowed to 
use the family car-when I’m dating a 
girl. My parents don’t think so. Don't 
you agree that it’s necessary? 


A. Unless you live ten miles from 
civilization or your date lives in an 
equally remote place, we don’t think 
the family car is a “must” in your date 
life. , 

Stop and ask yourself just why you 
feel it’s so necessary to call for. Joanne 
in the Pontiac. Are your arches so weak 
that a twelve-block walk finishes you 
for the evening? Are you really above 
riding on busses with the rest of the 
carless? Do you honestly think Joanne 
would turn down a good date and a gay 
evening for lack of a car? (If she would, 
you'd better find yourself another gal.) 

Be honest. Aren’t you figuring that a 
car may enable you to outdistance the 
other lads in Joanne’s life? If that’s the 
story, think again, mister. All the acts in 
the world and all the cars on Mr. Ford’s 
production line won't take the place of 
enthusiasm, courtesy, and an interesting 
line of talk. Personality, that is. 
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The pencil with 
the green 
crackle finish! 





A casH prizes 


PENCIL DRAWINGS! 
Plus . . . Special Supplementary Awards 


tion to 24 Cash Prizes the makers of famous 
VENUS Drawing Pencils offer a Special Sup- 
plementary Award (a VENUS Drawirig Pencil 

“Palette”) to every prize winner in Classifications 1 
through 18. (See Rules Booklet) 


Take a tip from the professionals 


Use VENUS Drawing Pencils to make sure your 
pencil renderings are correct in value, rich and effective 


in tone. These famous drawing pencils come in 17 degrees — 
al! accurately graded. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 













Get your pencil drawings into the 20th 
Annual Scholastic Awards Contest. In addi- 















A car is in no way essential to your 
good time. It’s an added convenience — 
nothing more. If you can’t compete with 
the other boys on foot, you can’t com- 
pete at all. 

True, any girl likes to think you've 
gone to some trouble to make a date 
“extra-special.” But there are other ways 
to show your thoughtfulness. Fix up a 
double date so her best girl friend 
can come along. Or arrive at Joanne’s 
door with her favorite Stan Kenton 
platter in hand. Or bring along that 
book of yours she’s been wanting to bor- 
row. Such gestures will tell her this 
date’s been on your mind for some time. 
After all, the car is really Dad's con- 
tribution to your date. You want the 
glory to be yours, don’t you? 

Of course, in many families Mom 
and Dad are agreeable to Bud’s borrow- 
ing the car occasionally — provided Bud 
is old enough to be a licensed driver 
and has proved that he is a sane and 
cautious operator behind a steering 
wheel. Cars are both costly and scarce 
these days. The accident rate among 
teen-aged drivers has risen recently; 
parents have good reason to tie a lot 
Of ifs, ands, and buts to car requests. 

Even if you're as good a driver as 
your father, your family may have other 
reasons for their “thumbs down.” May- 
be, for all your experience with cars, 
you don’t show up as a very mature 
person on the home front. That private 
den of yours upstairs always looks like 
the aftermath of a B-29 raid, and you 
don’t have much respect for other 
people’s property. (It isn’t Dad who's 
always tracking mud through Mom’s 
clean kitchen. And it isn’t Mom who 
left Dad’s prize saw in the backyard to 
rust. ) 

And how about the times when the 
folks would like you to do them a favor? 
They enjoy going to a movie once in a 
while — but you always have an Im- 
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portant Appointment at Ken’s house 
that keeps you from volunteering to act 
as Baby Sitter. 

And how is Dad to know that you 
appreciate the value of his car if the 
economics of your allowance are too 
much for you? Comes Friday, that 
budget of yours always manages to 
have broken down and you have to 
coax a dollar out of the head of the 
house. 

You may understand all the traffic 
signals on the highways, but if you play 
reckless with the “stop” lights at home, 
you're far from being a responsible 
person. The folks have little oppor- 
tunity to watch your brake work once 
you make your Saturday night exit. But 


all through the week they see you}. 


navigate at home. A little less throttle 
and a little more brake would reassure 


Q. When a boy walks me home from 
a date, he expects me to invite him in. 
I do. But he stays and stays. And my 
mother insists that I be in bed by a 
certain hour. How can I keep the family 
happy without being rude to my date? 


A. The lad who stays and stays with- 
out asking about the rules of the house 
is being a little rude himself. 

But to forestall any crises, you should 
tactfully announce the closing hour be- 
fore you hear Dad pacing the floor. 
When you arrive at the front steps, ex- 
plain cheerfully to Buck: “This family 
believes in blowing the candles out at 
eleven o'clock sharp, but eleven o'clock 
is a good half hour away. Till then, how 
about *coming in and playing some 
records?” 

Then Buck will know just how long 
he is welcome to stay. If this straight- 
from-the-shoulder explanation doesn’t 
make a dent in his shapely skull, you 
should remind him. You're still not being 
rude when you say: “I could listen to 
Dick Haymes all night. Too bad this 
has to be the last platter: But if you 
come over next week, we can play that 
Burl Ives album I told you about.” 

Whatever your tactics for calling the 
end of a perfect date, don’t lay the 
blame on Mom’s shoulders. Don’t say 
resentfully, “My mother says I have to 
go to bed at eleven.” That’s an eight- 
year-old’s excuse. Talk as if you were 
responsible for your own bedtime hour, 
and your date will respect you more; 
he'll know you aren’t being coy when 
you say it’s time to go. 
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Get these Energy and 
Stamina “EXTRAS” 
from Oatmeal’s Great 
“KEY” ELEMENTS! 


~ What makes an athlete great? It’s a certainty 
that he must have the muscle builders, the 
energy and vitality elements to help produce 
the results you see on the basketball court 
or the gridiron—and these “power agents” 
come from the food be eats! That's why the 
nation’s greatest coaches choose Quaker 
= to help ——~ and maintain top per- 
ormance in their teams. 
No other natural cereal Gute Cagteeyn 


gtain matches its Pro- ——— 
>= 


tein for stamina, Vita- = << 
min B; for vitality, Food- UU) Os 
Iron for muscle-tone, ¢) pew 
and Food-Energy! Make - ea 


your training cereal de- 1 C# Titiahs 
licious Quaker Oats, too! aa + 


















Yours! NEW 1947 REVISED EDITION 
“HOW TO PLAY WINNING BASKETBALL!” 


BY ADOLPH RUPP, COACH, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


SEND NO MONEY! S73c2s,ccc% 

of championship 
basketball! Valuable advice and easy-to-understand 
diagrams of important plays. Sound training pro- 
gram by Dr. H. C. Carlson, basketball coach, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; special section on girls’ basket- 
ball by Grace P. Boyce, Hunter College Coach. Just 
send « with trad rk from package of Quaker 
Oats or Mother's Oats now! 









MAIL THIS TODAY 





UAKER OATS COMPANY ' 
x Q, Dept. 10, Chicago, Ill. | 
Please send me the new 1947 revised “How To Play § 
Winning Basketball.” I enclose trad ¢ Quaker i 
Man or Mother and Child) from a package of er Oats H 
or Mother's Oats. i 
Name..cccosceceeses A eee convene 5 
Address...s++ eccccceccesoes Sccceccccececsocccooccss eeee : 
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Readers Right and Wrong 


Dear READERS: 


I surely appreciate all those letters 
you've been sending me—even the ones 
calling me “meathead.” It’s nice know- 
ing that someone besides my three 
nieces and two nephews is reading my 
stuff. 

Billy Meador, of Uniontown (Ala.) 
High School, tells me that Harry Gilmer, 
whom I called “the University of Ala- 
bama all-American quarterback” in my 
article, “Looping Leaper” (October 
14), is a halfback, not a quarterback. 

It’s a minor fumble, but Billy is 
right. In the Alabama system, Harry 
does play halfback. But he is a natural 
quarterback and that’s the position the 
all-America experts picked him for. 

Bill also says he has seen Leaping 
Harry in action and doesn’t think he is 
a bit over-rated. 

Dick Bitzer, of Abington (Pa.) High 
School, thinks that 256-0 football score 
(Haven High versus Sylvia High, Kan- 
sas, 1929) which I called the biggest 
score of all time, sounds “fantastic” 
ar.d wants to know if I’m “sure about 
it” Yep, Dick, it’s a fact—you'll find 
it on page 205 of the All-Sports Record 
Book. 

Alan Mattison, of Arlington (Vt.) 
High School, protests the answer I gave 
to a question in one of my football 
quizzes. I said a touchback is worth 0 
points. Alan says it counts 3 points. 

Elizabeth Wilson, of Rural Retreat 
(Va.) High School, also thinks I pulled 
a boner on that answer. According to 


Liz, a touchback is worth 2 points. 

Well, folks, I hate to say this (what 
a lie!)—but you're both wrong. A safety 
counts 2 points and a field goal counts 
8 points. But a touchback is worth ex- 
actly 0. 

A touchback is nothing but a dead 
ball behind the goal line, which is put 
in play on the 20-yard line. If you still 
doubt me, check Rule 9, Section 6, in 
the official rules. 

Marvin Blitz, of the Bronx (N. Y.) 
High School of Science, wants me to do 
something “useful” for a change, like 
running a poll on all-star teams in base- 
ball, football, college football, and col- 
lege basketball. 

Marv, old man, life is too short and 
too beautiful to spend nine-tenths of it 
chasing after 1,000,000 students for 
their all-star picks. Besides, it’s silly. 
For instance, Marv, can you name more 
than four college football guards? Do 
you think the average high school sports 
fan sees enough college games to qualify 
as an all-America picker? Please give 
me something easy to do, feller 

“A Student” from Millvale, Pa., tells 
me I’m wrong when I say that 9 players 
make up an official softball team. He 
says that the right answer is 10, the 
tenth man being a roving center-fielder. 

Again I plead “not guilty.” The soft- 
ball rules were changed last year. The 
tenth man was eliminated, making 9 
players an official team. 

Philip Gifando, of Cliffside Park, 
N. J., says that in one of my quizzes 





I asked, “What is the penalty for ou 
side?” Phil states there is no penalty 
for outside. That I must have meant 
offside. Phi] is 100 per cent right. I'm 
having my proof-reader shot at sunrise 
outside. 

“Ruth H.,” a student from Washing- 
ton Heights, N. Y., says she thought 
my poem about the Red Sox in the 
September 30 issue was very clever, 
But that I should have quit after writ- 
ing it. When I went on to say that the 
Cardinals wouldn’t win more than two 
games in the World Series, Ruth saw 
red (and not the Sox). 

She “prayed very hard that the Card- 
inals would win, and my prayers were 
answered.” This is the way Ruth turned 
my poem around: 


Yes, I scorned when you picked the 
Red Sox, 

And when the World Series made its 
bow 

The Red Sox may have had the pitching, 

But the Cards won, so who's laughing 
now? 
ME! 


Gene Cartwright, of Bellaire, Ohio, 
claims my item in the November 11 
issue about Lou Groza, ace kicker of 
the Cleveland Browns, was wrong. I 
said Lou hadn't missed a single try for 
the point after touchdown. Gene says 
Lou missed one. We're both right. At 
the time I wrote the column, Lou had 
a perfect record. Later on, however, he 
did mess up a kick. 

Gene’s main reason for his note, he 
says, is to knock Groza’s home. town, 
which is Bellaire’s deadly rival. It isn’t 
much of a knock. After all, isn’t a guy 
entitled to miss a try after making 
nearly 30 in a row? 


—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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YOUcan WIN § | 


CASH PRIZES © GIFTS in the Higgins Memorial Awards, 


sponsored for 19 consecutive = by the makers of Higgins American 


rawing Inks. e Junior and 


enior High School Students may enter 


classroom work done in drawing ink in the following divisions: 


1. FREEHAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS. 


2. FREEHAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS. 


3. CARTOONING. 


Entries in the Mechanical Drawing Division which are completed with 
Higgins Ink are eligible for special prizes. e Winning entries in all 
divisions may be used as part of a portfolio to compete for 62 scholar- 
ships. e A nearby department store sponsor, perhaps in your city, 
will exhibit entries and award valuable additional prizes. e Get full 
contest details from your art teacher, or write direct to Scholastic, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York City 17. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 271 NTH STREET, BROORLYN 15, X. ¥ 
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The Trolley Always Rings Twice 


In the Netherlands the rear ends of 
streetcars are equipped with mail boxes. 
As the trolley comes by, Dutch citizens 
step out of the house and post their 
letters. Every time the trolley stops at 
the post office, the full boxes are ex- 
changed for empty ones. Not only does 
this traveling postal system speeds up 
delivery, but it relieves the local post- 
man’s “achin’ back” of many tons of out- 
going mail. 

Spic, Spc ., and Stainproof 


Up-to-the-minute dry cleaning estab- 
lishments are offering a new service to 
their clients. They have a chemical 
solution that will make any garment— 
hat, coat, dress, or shoes—water repellent 
and stainproof without damaging the 
fabric or changing its appearance. Looks 
to us as if the cleaning men may put 
themselves out of business. There'll be 
a small future for dry cleaning if every- 
one has a stainproof wardrobe. 


—J.C. 
Calling All DeFore Fans! 


And here’s a story that may cheer 
those who lament the waste of energy 
and enthusiasm many teenagers expend 
on film star fan clubs. Actor Don DeFore 
recently calculated the energy of his 
some 6000 followers and decided to 
put that enthusiasm to work. He asked 
them to go on a collection campaign. 
Their objective: to canvass cellars, at- 
tics, book stores, and private collections 
for copies of all available works by Ger- 
man writers whose books were burned 
by the Nazis. All the books DeFore’s 
fans turn in are being sent to Germany 
where they are distributed to schools by 
U. S. Army officials. 


Keep It Confidential 


Department stores are advertising a 
new gadget for telephones. Called a 
Hush-A-Phone, the device is an im- 
proved telephone silencer that can be 
clamped onto the receiver of your tele- 
phone. The Hush-A-Phone enables you 
to keep your confidential conversations 
strictly confidential. Even a person sit- 
ting next to you can’t hear what you are 
saying when you speak into the Hush- 
A-Phone, This private “sound booth” 
also eliminates surrounding noise and 
makes hearing easier. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have vou heard of somethina *hat’s “brand 
new”? We'll pay $1 for any item used in this 
column. Address Allen Albright, “What's New” 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Please sign name, and 
home and school addresses. 


































ee tip for E Better Pictures...FLASH WITH 


GE midgé/ 


G-E Midget Photoflash lamps make it easy for your camera! 
They give you plenty of light to make sure of “prize” shots . 35 
help you get better pictures anytime, anywhere. 


TWO GOOD TIPS: on “open flash” G-E’s Speed Midget (SM) 
stops action with the effect of a 1/200 shutter speed; for syn- 
eel 


chronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 









If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photoflash 
lamps, try G-E Photofloods and use the 
new “Triangle Lighting” method. You'll 
find full details on this in the new G-E 
Data Sheet. Ask your dealer for a copy. 


G-E LAMPS ° 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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IT’S COMING UP FAST. The judges will be 
there. They will be looking for student work which 
merits Scholastic Awards. Will your water color or 
oil be ready for them? Or your print? Sculpture? 
Costume design? Photographs? 

Young artists and craftsmen have their chance 
to shine this year in 46 great exhibitions. Forty- 
three famous department stores will exhibit the 
blue-ribbon art of 43 regions. Then will follow 
three great national exhibitions: 


The 20th Annual National High School Art 
Exhibition, Fine Arts Galleries, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, May 11-Junel. 


The first National High School Photography 
Exhibition, New York City: (Place and date to be 
announced.) 


The first National High School Industrial Arts 
Fair, Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago, 
Illinois. August 17 to September 7. 





DON’T MISS THESE DEADLINES: 


1. Students living in areas holding regional 
preliminaries must enter work for Art Awards 
through their schools by dates shown on next 


page. 


2. Students living outside of the listed regions 
holding preliminaries must send work direct to 
Scholastic Art Awards, P. O. Box 7380, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., no later than March 24, 1947. 


Students who plan to enter projects for 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards must send work 
to Chicago by June 1. 








For details see Art or Industrial Arts rules 
booklets in hands of your teacher, or write to 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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CHICAGO’S FAMOUS MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. Here will be held the first National High School 
Industrial Arts Fair, from August 17 to September. 7 This Fair will exhibit over 450 student projects that win 
1947 Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. Entries for Industrial Arts Awards must reach Chicago not later than June 1. 

















































l be Co-sponsors of Regional Scholastic Art Exhibitions — and Deadlines 
hich ALABAMA (State) -_— FEB. 13-20 NEW YORK (Greater New York & Westchester 
toveman, Jo.eph & Loeb, Birmingham County, except Brooklyn) JAN. 20-24 
ror ARIZONA (State) ’ FEB. 24-28 James McCreery & Co. New York City 
Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co., Phoenix NEW YORK (Central Western) FEB. 10-15 
ire? ARKANSAS (State) FEB. 10-15 Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 
The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock " NEW YORK (North Central) FEB. 10-15 
CALIFORNIA (Northern) ; ™ FEB. 10-15 E. W. Edwerds & Son, Syracuse 
The Emporium, San Francisco NEW YORK (Northeastern) FEB. 10-15 
ince CALIFORNIA (Southern) FEB. 10-15 Wm. H. Frear & Co., Troy 
Bullock's, Los Angeles NEW YORK — Central) FEB. 10-15 
rty- COLORADO (State) . FEB. 10-15 Hills, Mcleen & Haskins, Binghamton .* 4 
h The May Co., Denver NEW YORK ew FEB. 17-22 
the CONNECTICUT (State) FEB. 3-8 4. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo 
1 Sage-Allen, Hartford OHIO (Northeastern) FEB. 24-28 
ow DELAWARE (State) JAN. 20-25 The Halle Bros. Co. Cleveland 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia OHIO (Southern) FEB. 3-8 
FLORIDA (Central & Southern) * FEB. 10-15 The John Shi'lite Ce., Cincinnati 
The Seminole Furniture Co., Tampa ——— (State) d FEB. 10-15 
. IDAHO (State) FEB. 10-15 John A. Brown Co.,‘Oklahoma City 
Art ZCMI (Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Institution), ousacn (State) JAN. 20-25 
tute Salt Lake City ; Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
| sd INDIANA on FEB. 13-22 PENNSYLVANIA (Central) FEB. 10-15 
e Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis Bowman & Co., Harrisburg 
Iowa tha . FEB. 10-15 PENNSYLVANIA (Northeastern) FEB. 3-8 
iphy Younkers, Des Moines . Cleland-Simpson Co., Scranton 5 
ob KANSAS (State) FEB. 10-15 PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) JAN. 20-25 
e The Allen W Hinkel Ce., Wichita Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
LOUISIANA (State) e FEB. 10-15 PENNSYLVANIA (Western) FEB. 3-8 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 
Arts MASSACHUSETTS (State) FEB. 10-15 SOUTH CAROLINA (State) FEB. 10-15 
7 R. H. White's, Boston Belk’s, Columbia 
9°, MICHIGAN (State) FEB. 10-15 TENNESSEE (State) FEB. 3-8 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville 
MINNESOTA (State) FEB. 10-15 TEXAS (Northern) FEB. 10-15 
Schuneman’‘s inc., St. Paul W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth 
MISSISSIPPI (State) a all ~FEB. 24-28 TEXAS (Southeastern) FEB. 17-22 
an E ~ a "as . pea, 10-18 Sears, Roebuck and Co., Houston 
SSOU astern 5 je r 
Stix, 8 & Fuller, St. Louis TEXAS {Southwestern) FEB. 10-15 
Joske’s of Texas, San Antonio 
1 MISSOURI (Western) . FEB. 10-15 UTAH (State) FEB. 10-15 
ona Emery, Sind, Thayer Co., Kanees City ZCMI_ (Zion's Co-operative Mercantile Institution), 
ards ; NEBRASKA (Stote) FEB. 10-15 Salt Lake Ci % 
Orchard & Wilhelm Co., Omaha ww 
next NEVADA (State) FEB. 10-15 WAGINAETEN Hated FEB. 10-15 
— . sea , i Nelson, Seattle 
’ ZCMI (Zion's Co-operative Mercantile Institution), Frederick & 
7 Salt Lake City WISCONSIN (State) ; FEB. 10-15 
: NEW JERSEY ‘Stote) JAN. 27-FEB. 1 Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 
ions lL. Bamberger & Co., Newark WYOMING (State) FEB. 10.15 
t to NEW YORK (Brooklyn only) FEB. 3-8 ZCMI (Zion's Co-operative Mercantile Institution), 
- Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn Salt Lake City 
itts- 
FINE’ ARTS GALLERIES OF CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH. Here will be held the 20th annual National 
f Exhibition of High School Art, from May 11 to June 1. This exhibition will display more than 1,200 painting, 
a. sculpture, craft, and design entries winning 1947 Scholastic Art Awards. Deadline for non-sponsored areas, Mar. 23. 
'° 
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THE RAZOR’S EDGE (20th 

MM Century Fox. Produced by 
Darryl Zanuck. Directed by 
Edmund Goulding.) 


The Razor's Edge tackles a mighty 
big subject and tries to answer some 
mighty big questions. Director Edmund 
Goulding and an all-star cast (Tyrone 
Power, Gene Tierney, John Payne, Anne 
Baxter, Clifton Webb, and Herbert 


Marshall) go about their business of 


transforming Somerset Maugham’s 
novel into a movie with great earnest- 
ness. But, for all their good intentions, 
the movie makers have bitten off more 





“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


than they can chew. The answer the 
film offers to age-old questions about 
the meaning of life seems overly simple. 

The Razor's Edge is the story of Larry 
Darrell (Tyrone Power), an American 





8 Delta Lathes! 





Imagine the thrill 
of winning one of these 
48 BRAND-NEW 
DELTA 
POWER TOOLS 





They're exciting awards in 
the Wood Classification 
of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts 
Competition 











Your woodworking ability may earn you 
the thrill and distinction of winning a 
popular Delta Power Tool ! 


You are eligible to win, if you are 
in the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, or twelfth grades. All you do 
is to enter a project of yours — in which 
the major material is wood — in the 
Wood Classification of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition. 


You may participate in one of these 
three groups: (1) Carving . . . (2) Fur- 
niture Making . . . (3) Pattern Making. 
There are no entry fees or charges of 
any kind. 

The official rules booklet gives you 
detailed instructions. Ask your shop 
teacher for a free copy. 

Then enjoy the fun of working on your 
entry. It may make you the envy of 


your friends, by winning you a swell 
Delta Power Tool ! 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





aviator in the first World War. On his 
return to America, Larry finds himself 
unable to settle down in business. Hav- 
ing been close to. death, he feels there 
must be something more important in 
life than making money. He feels this 
so strongly that he turns down a good 
job and a beautiful girl (Gene Tierney) 
to go tramping across the world in 
search of a faith in which he can be- 
live wholeheartedly. 

This is the stuff of which great movies 
are made. But The Razor’s Edge is not 
a great movie. It talks about “truth” 
and “faith” in vague terms. 

Further, the dramatic structure of 


| the film is weak. Larry’s search for faith © 


is shown in a series of rambling epi- 
sodes. His long, lonely struggle seems 
a little unreal, since all we see of this 
struggle are a few brief scenes in French 
cafes. After several earnest conversa- 
tions with an odd assortment of charac- 
ters, Larry appears on a mountain top 
.in India. As the sun bursts from behind 
snow-capped peaks, Larry receives a 
vision of “truth.” This moment is the 
natural, dramatic climax of the story. 
But the film is barely at its halfway 
point. 

Now Larry goes back to civilization 
and uses his “secret” to help his friends 
solve their problems. After Larry has 
done his best for each of his friends, 
author Maugham (Herbert Marshall), 
who acts as a commentator in the pic- 
ture, tells us that Larry has found 
“goodness” and that there is nothing 
greater than goodness. 

If the film had proved this statement, 
it would have been a memorable feat. 
But, as a Holy Man in India tells Larry 
at one point, “the path to salvation is 
as hard to travel as the sharp edge of a 
razor.” Larry’s path is hardly that diffi- 
cult. Because it is not, Larry’s answers 
fai] to convince us. 

Although Tyrone Power, as Larry, is 
as handsome as ever, he seems to lack 
the inner fire that must have driven 
Larry Darrell on. Also, the range of his 
acting is limited. He has one stock ex- 
pression to convey the fact that he is 
deeply moved —a starry-eyed and in- 
tent stare. He uses this stare whether 
he is trying to show that he is fascinated 
by a beautiful girl or experiencing a 
mystical vision. 

Photography and direction in the film 
are extraordinarily good. 
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E’RE in hot water this week! It all 

began with a Majestic platter, la- 
beled Cool Water, which we reviewed 
a few weeks ago. We gave Cool Water 
a + (Save Your Money) rating. Sev- 
eral of our readers raised their hands in 
protest. Thomas Kernohan of Rio Dell, 
Calif.; wrote: “I don’t like your rating 
of Cool Water. It’s one of my favorites, 
and the Riders of the Purple Sage are 
one of my favorite bands.” 

Roger Long of Edwardsburg, Mich. 
said: “Your idea of a Sharps and Flats 
column is okay, but the way you jump 
all over hillbilly music is outrageous. 
Hillbilly music is a symbol of the build- 
ers of America, the hard-working fron- 
tiersmen, the people who put in a real 
hard day’s work. As evening came on 
these pioneers relaxed and expressed 
their sentiments in music which true 
Americans respect to this day. I hope 
you will give hillbilly music a break and 
play fair with it from now on.” 

B. D. M. of Seattle, Wash., wrote: 
“It was very disturbing to me to see 
you rate Cool Water and Have I Told 
You Lately, by Foy Willing, as a poor 
record. Vout Cowboy, which you listed 
as good, is nothing short of jazz. Should 
it be listed as a ‘western ballad’ just 
because it’s about a cowboy? Cool 
Water, to anyone who likes ‘western 
music,’ is one of the best, and is done 
in a fine style by Foy Willing’s band. 
The flipover, Have I Told You Lately, 
is not a real western ballad, but it 
seems to be the pépular style of cow- 
boy songs. At least, it is closer to being 
a real western ballad than Vout Cowboy 
will ever be.” 


been on @ western ranch, and not a 
dude either.) 

We don't like cowboy songs that 
sound like 100 other cowboy songs, any 
more than we like popular songs that 
sound like every other one we've heard. 

To go back to Cool Water, this is 
one.of the better westerns. It has good 


.lyrics and a nice melody, and it isn’t 


| 





Hold on, while we rally our forces. 


First of all, B. D. M. is right about Vout 


Cowboy. That song isn’t a western bal- | 


lad and shouldn’t have been listed as 
such, 

But as for “jumping all over hillbilly 
music” (we presume you mean the 
western songs), we count exactly one 
western ballad that came in for a pan- 
ning, besides those panned along with 
Cool Water. We've panned many more 
jazz and swing records. 

We admit that we aren’t impressed 
with many of the western records we 
play. We do like real westerns — songs 
that cowboys really sing — sung as they 
sing them. We don’t like fake westerns 
made up by people who have never 
been west of New York City. We don’t 
like singers who think that, if they plunk 
a guitar and sing through their noses, 
they’re as good as cowboys. (In case 


anybody’s wondering — yes, we have 








played in a corny way. But after you've 
played it a few times, you've heard 
everything in the record. Nor does Cool 
Water stack up well with the best cow- 
boy records we've heard — records like 
Carl Sandburg’s I Ride an Old Paint, 
Bing Crosby’s Empty Saddles, or Tom 
Glazier’s Cowboy's Lament. 






If we compared Cool Water with the 
current crop of cowboy records, we 
might be tempted to give it ## 
(Good) or perhaps ##+# (Best). But 
that would cheapen our ##+ rating 
on top-notch records. It would be like 
giving both a “pulp western” and a 
Will James story the same rating. 

We like all kinds of music, Unfortu- 
nately, we don’t think each disc is good. 
If space permitted we could always give 
our reasons. As it is, we can only give a 
brief reaction. 

In a future column we'll go into the 
subject of ratings more thoroughly. 
Meanwhile, let us know what you think 
about our ratings, 
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TO COMPETE FOR THE 
FAMOUS eregerso? 


PRIZES IN SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS 


@ Your painting must be in by March 23, 









. 4 


for 





(Ask your ft 


@ Twelve $100 Awards 
w Fifty-three $25 Honorable Mentions 


@ Winners of the 12 major awards will 
have their work reproduced in full color 
on a part of the big Ingersoll calendars 
distributed all over the nation to schools, 
libraries, etc. 


@ See your art teacher for rules and details 


THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 
The United States Time Corporation, international Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


ing date in your own 


















WIN EXTRA 
PRIZE MONEY 





Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? If you 
are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Booklet. Prize- 
winners can add to their money if their entries are on Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards. The real reason for using Strathmore is that these 
* - papers help you get the best results, but extra prize.money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


1st Prize, $15 ...for the winners of any of the Ist prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10 ... for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore, 

$rd Prize, $5 ...for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore, 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet .. for the winners of any: 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on 


Strathmore. 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


ARTIST 
PAPERS & 
BOARDS 








STAMPS 


For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastic zines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and Satwate stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending ~go for stamps. if = 
advertisement mentions the word vals,” 
stamp dealer will send you in ouaiion to oy te any 





free stamps or stamps you pay for 

selection of other stamps known A, =. 
Each of these ‘approval stamps has a price i 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps. 
out py Se eee the ones you 
AL ish to you do not intend to 

any 

promptly, | to write your .name and 
address corner of the 









i $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c! 








postagel 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 





‘FOR ONLY A DIME!! 











POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
Hustrated, 


“Philately 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 


WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 
Indo China Airmail ( captured 


Let includes ‘showing war 
planes oy ipa. Genuine ig e *—-) 0-72. 
old \ 7 Senegal, Ec = Africa, 
Geanaa aise dap issued, ed, ‘Philippines ines ssvoleano”” stamp, 














RO, P. ©. Box 107-8, Northridge, Cal. 


~ ABSOLUTELY FREE 

















Irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- + 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. & : 

RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval uyers. 

BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

58 DIFFERENT STAMPS 5¢ 
o> Bae poe = Gia's Queer’ Stampa. Every: 
thi 


u 
S, SETS & SUPPLIES FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
aeaenT, 316 Flatbush Ave., B’klyn 17, N. Y., Dept. 90 


100 crs. 5 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
20214 Main St., BOERGER STAMP CO., Toledo 5, O. 
WORLD’S TINIEST STAMPS 
plus weird Mongolian pictorials included in fine 


med for only 5c to serious applicants for my 
priced approvals. 


WILLIAMS STAMP CO. CAMP HILL, PA. 




















VICTORY PACKET FREE—lIncludes stamps from a 
ganyika—British Cayman —— ee ey 

head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airma! 

—with Big Catalogue—all ae “¥-w ode fo saa 

GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., 











Rice Terraces 
Of the Igorrofes 





Courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Ca. 
Philippine stamp of 1935 shows 
rice terraces of the Igorrotes 


HE rice terraces shown on this 1935 

Philippine stamp were built on Luzon 
Island by Igorrote tribes. 

The Igorrotes started building these 
rice terraces about 1000 A.D., after the 
Malays invaded Luzon. The Malays 
drove the Igorrotes from the rich low- 
lands to the mountains. The Igorrotes 
had to find a way to grow rice for food 
on the rocky mountainsides so they de- 
veloped the terraces. 

It is believed that a great many of 
the terraces were constructed in the 
16th century with the help of Chinese 
and Japanese colonists from the Luzon 
lowlands. These Chinese and Japanese 
had been members of a pirate colony 
established on Lingayen Gulf. This is 
the same spot where MacArthur landed 
in 1944, as the first step in the recon- 
quest of the islands. 

These early Chinese and Japanese 
were brought to Luzon about 1574 by 
the Chinese pirate, Limahong.- He 
wanted to set up a kingdom in the 
Philippines. First he tried to establish 
his colony in Manila but was turned 
away by the Spaniards. Then he settled 
on Lingayen Gulf. 

When the Chinese government dis- 
covered that Limahong was sending 
his pirate raiders out from Luzon, they 
sént.war junks to look for him. Spanish 
war ships joined the Chinese fleet. 
Limahong heard of the large approach- 
ing fleet and fled, leaving his colonists 
to defend themselves. The colonists 
took to the mountains and joined the 
Igorrote tribes. 

During World War II the Igorrotes 
suffered greatly while we fought to re- 
capture the Philippines from the Japa- 
nese. Toward the war’s end, the Japa- 
nese made their last stand in the 
mountains of northern Luzon. The 
Igorrotes were forced to work in labor 
gangs. The Japanese also robbed them 
of rice, livestock, and other foods. Thou- 
sands of Igorrotes starved to death. To- 
day they are still in great need of help. 
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Literal Translation 
“Now, boys and girls,” said a teacher, 
“I want you to be very still —so still 
that you can hear a pin drop.” 
For a minute all was still, and a little 
boy shouted, “Let her drop!” : 


Los Angeles Schoo! Journal 








Each book contains 8 or more of the latest 
examinations, with complete, accurate 
solutions to all problems. 

At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON'S REGENTS SERIES 


39 Germania Place, Brooklyn10, New York 





FREE Jungle Triangle amputated triangle | 


“ also Iceland Uganda Polynesia. All given 
with approvals for 3c postage. D. P. Schu- 
chard, 260 Barnard Ave., Tottenville 7, N.Y. 


25 3c 
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BRANDWEIN STAMPCO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 
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Say What 


\ 
7"You Please! 


% 


- - « and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


In Alaska Bids for Statehood (Sept. 
30 issue) Dr. Ernest Gruening’s name 
is written— Ernest L. Gruening. In 
Who's Who in the News (same issue) 
his middle initial is H. Which is 
correct? 

Here in Hawaii our class finds your 
magazine very interesting and informa- 
tive. Other magazines for high school 
students are too childish. Aloha. 

Rose Omine 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Dr. Gruening’s middle name is 
Henry. The typesetter who slipped the 
Alaskan Governor an L. for his middle 
initial must have been concentrating 
on “the importance of being Ernest.” 

2 oO co 

Readers from Crockett, California; 
Detroit, Michigan; Lowville,-New York, 
and Dayton, Ohio, have written to ask 
us to solve the fascinating mystery 
posed by “The Pen.” Most of them said 
something like this: 

In “The Pen” (November 11 issue), 
author John Hersey left the readers in 
my class puzzled. Would it be possible 
to give us a more definite clue as to 
what happened to the pen? 

Lorraine Zecher 
Lowville (N. Y.) Free Academy 


It’s going out on a limb to speak tor 
an author, so look out below! We be- 
lieve that Mr. Hersey meant to pique 
his readers’ curiosity by his ending, as 
Frank Stockton did in “The Lady or 
the Tiger.” You remember that the 
hero (or victim) of that story was a 
man who was forced to open one of 
two doors. Behind one was a beautiful 
princess; behind the other was a man- 
eating tiger. He was given no clue as 
to which was which, and as the story 
ends he opens a door, and the reader 
is left to wonder forever whether he 
was married or eaten. Mr. Hersey’s 
readers will always be curious to know 
who the thief was. If they have faith in 
Sibly, they will believe it was not he. 

We are pleased to know cf so much 
interest in the story. Thank you. 
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they’re really lovely! 


You Can Hand-Decorate Fabrics 
Like This . . . Easily, inexpensively! 


You don’t re to be an artist — 

the easy directions in the Textile 

Color Kit. Lge stencils make A he = 
bright, dry d 





and admiration of your friends, 
you'll save money too! Send rye +™ 
tt YOURSELF” bosklet, only 25! it’ hed 
with ideas and shows you how 
te use Prang Textile Colors. 


DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE! 
$900 in Prizes 


given away by The American Crayon Com- 
pany in National Scholastic Contest. 
Come into the contest and win one of 
awards. 


Pictorial Award 


For the best examples of pictorial art: in 
water color, crayon, dry chalk, painting, 
charcoal, Payons, Pastello, Sketcho, 6 
each—$25 First; $15 Second; $10 Third, and 
ten other prizes. 


Award for Decorated Fabrics 
For the best examples of design on doth 
using Textile Colors, Water Colors, C 
or Tempera. 3 prizes eoch—$25 First; $15 
Second; $10 Third and five 

Poster Award 


For the best posters on any subject, 3 prizes 
each—$25 First; $15 Second; $10 Third and 
five other prizes. 


SEND TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 








Dept. S-16 Sandusky, Ohie 
Please send me your folio of “Winning Art 
Ideas” to help me win a prize. 

Name 

Address 

City State 















What Would 
You Like - 
To Be? 


tect, commercial artist, display or interior dec- 
orator, stylist, designer, occupational therapist, 
arts and crafts teacher, or adopt any profession 
in which art is an important background, you 
may find it a big help to — 


o™ 


st 
~ 
4~ 
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Winning an award brings 
honor to your school — may have an important 
effect on your future career—and you win 
actual cash as well. $225 Cash Prizes for Gen- 
eral Design. $75 Cash Prizes for Finger Painting. 
Ask your teacher or write Scholastic, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., for the Awards 
Rules booklet. 


USE PRIZE WINNING PRODUCTS 
TO HELP YOU WIN 


Artista Tempera, Artista Wa- 


ter Colors, Artista Powder Paint, Crayola Wax 
Crayons, Shaw Finger-Paint are all Gold Medal 
products — so named because they have won 
gold medal awards wherever exhibited. 





Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
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Refund 


Tompkins was passing the plate in 
church. A woman hurried in, dropped 
a coin in the plate, and moved on. 

Tompkins was at the last pew when 
the woman came bustling back. She 
snatched the coin and started for the 
church door. 

Tompkins grabbed her. “Look here,” 
he said. “Why do you come in here, 
drop a coin in the plate, then take it 
out again and leave?” 

The woman shook him off indignant- 


ly. “I’m in the wrong church,” she said. 
Capper’s Weekly 


Dog Story 

Brodhead, Ky.—Charles Hurt, agent 
of the local Railway Express Agency 
stared gloomily outside the express office 
as he pondered his predicament. A ship- 
ment of live bees had just arrived, con- 
signed to Henry Crawford who lived 
several miles away in a remote section of 
farmland. Crawford had no phone; it 
was Sunday and delivery was impos- 
sible. A postal notice was no help as it 
would take at least two days before 
Crawford got his mail and came to call. 
Hurt gazed apprehensively at his 1946 
version of Pandora’s box. 

Just then he spied Crawford’s dog 
outside with some food. As the ani- 
mal ate, he wrote a note and attached 
it to the dog’s collar, then shooed the 
dog home. 

Within an hour, Crawford was at the 
express office to claim his bees, stating 
that the trick had worked well, but that 
his dog, who had remained at home, 
was a bit puzzled by the whole affair. 


News Bureau, Railway Express Agency 


Like a Barrel? 


A fat lady stepped on the scales not 
knowing they were out of order. The 
indicator stopped at 75 pounds. 

An inebriated gent who had just 
emerged from the corner tappy watched 
her intently. “My gosh,” he marveled. 
“She’s hollow!” 


Alexander Animator 
Can’t Complain 


A spy at Little, Brown (book publish- 
ing company) reports that one of their 
hoity-toitiest English authoresses had 
just swept out onto Beacon Street when 
a bemused pedestrian bumped into her 
squarely amidships. He apologized 
profusely, but she froze him with a look, 
and muttered: “How gauche!” 

“Simply fine, lady,” answered the 
pedestrian. “How gauche it with you?” 
Bennett Cerf in Magazine Digest 
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NO INVESTMENT NEEDED 





Here’s something all your classmates will 
really go for! Be Photo-Craft’s represent- 
ative for excitingly different “friendship” 
_ photos copied from graduation portraits. 
They'll catch on fast, they’re a steal at 
$1.50 a dozen. And you keep 50c on every 
order. You'll make scores of sales just 
between classes! 
FREE samples! FREE outfit! 
put you on the way to all the extra cash 
you need. Write TODAY ! 


PHOTO-CRAFT CANTON |, OHIO 
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ACADEMY 


of 
FINE ARTS 
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our cards FREE! 
Write 6 CRAFT-CARD 


bitapuren 30. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





% 
EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 
veco SHINOLA 


@ So don’t be caught short. When you're 
stepping out for the evening, and want to 
look like a million dollars—see to it that your 
shoes are shined. You'll find it pays to keep 
a supply of Shinola Shoe Polishes on hand. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps to hold in and replenish the 
normal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- 
bility—and that means longer wear. It's 
smart to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 
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-BLEMISHES < 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
prise you! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 








Punctual Pupil 
Teacher (to new pupil): “Now, I 
hope you thoroughly understand the im- 
portance of punctuation.” 
Pupil: “Oh, yes, indeed. I always get 
to school on time.” 
Teachers Digest 


Says Which? 


A switchboard operator in a down- 
town Federal building greeted an early 
morning caller with the usual salutation: 
“Good morning, Olympie National 
Forest.” 

There was no response, so after a 
brief wait the operator repeated the 
salutation. 

Immediately a voice asked: “Which 
tree is speaking?” 

Magazine Digest 


Plainly Speaking 
Horace Greeley, famous newspaper 
editor, was once asked this question by 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
“Horace, how do you figure when a 
lecture is a. success?” 
Greeley replied: “When more people 


. » 
stay in than go out. 
From Horace Greeley: Printer, Editor, Crusader 


Popular Boy 
Chicago kids think Chicago adults 


are unfair to organized Roy Rogers fans! 
Reason why: Over a thousand Chicago 
children were unable to attend a lunch- 
eon given for Roy Rogers by his fan 
club. The place was packed by adults 
who, when they found the invitations 
limited to members of the club only, 
sent in dues, and joined just so they 
could meet Roy. 


Dear Sir 


In Hollywood, Frank Sinatra showed 
Irving Hoffman a fan letter with the fol- 
lowing versé scribbled on the back of 
the envelope: “The Dream Who’s on the 
Beam. . . . God made the horse. .. . 
God made the fox, and God made Frank 
for us bobby-sox. . . . Semper Sinatra. 
. . . Postman-Hear My Plea — Send me 
Frankie, C; O. D.” 


Hy Gardner, Parade 





Nofziger in The Newspaper PM 


“So — planning on sneaking out tonight, eh?” 












Is it dry and brittle... messy swooking... * 
hard to manage? Scratch your head and see 
if your scalp can pass the famous Wildroot - 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test. If you find signs of 
dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, you better 
get Wildroot Cream-Oil right away! 





Wildroot Cream-Oil xeeps your hair in trim 
all day without a trace of that greasy look. 
And it relieves dryness and removes loose 
dandruff, too. Because, instead of alcohol, it 
contains soothing LANOLIN that closely 
resembles the oil of your own skin. Your hair 
not only looks better but feels better with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. That’s why 4 out of 5 
users in a nation-wide test said they pre- 
ferred it to hair tonics they formerly used. 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to Wild- 
root Company, Inc., SM-1, Ruffalo 8 N. ¥ 


TUNE IN... 
2 NETWORK SHOWS! 
“The Adventures of 
Sam Spade” Sunday 
evenings, CBS Net- 
work; “King Cole Trio 
Time’ Saturday after- 
noons, NBC Network 


CREAM.-o11 
HAIR TONi< 











YOU CAN 


aways spot A CHAMPION 


| BASKETBALL 


A*real star in basketball has many qualities . . . 
shrewdness .. . speed . . . coordination . . . stamina. 
But, above all else, he has that “extra something” 
which makes him stand out even above good play- 
ers. And you'll find that an “extra something” is 
what makes PLANTERS PEANUTS a real star 
among good things to eat. When you start munch- 
ing these fresh, crisp, salted peanuts, it’s hard to 
stop—they’re so delicious! And it’s good to know, 
while you’re eating them, that you are storing 
away extra energy from one of the finest vitamin 
foods. You get a big bagful of PLANTERS for 
only a nickel. And remember, you can get the 
popular new PLANTERS Mixed Nuts in handy 


10c bags as well as in vacuum-packed glass jars. 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Housewarming on Capitol Hill (pp. 5, 6) 


The 80th Congress will be run by the Republican party. 
Dozens of important committee jobs have to be handed out 
and strings are being pulled to control key positions. The 
“hopper” is sure to be filled with new bills right from the 
start. Every Washington observer is waiting to see how the 
Republicans will meet their responsibility now that they 
have a majority in both houses. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Seniority is customarily the deciding factor in appointing 
chairmen of Congressional committees. Why is seniority 
rather than individual ability used to decide committee ap- 
pointments? 

What power do committees have that make them trans- 
mission belts in the machinery of legislation? Can Congress 
function without committees? Explain your answer. 

What power will the President retain that may still force 
the: Republican Congress to heed some of his desires? 

What are some of the proposed laws designed to curb the 
power of labor unions? Discuss them through debate. 

Why will the Republicans be anxious to investigate 
through special committees the handling of all matters con- 
nected with thé war? Why dig up the dead past? 


ACTIVITY 


Paste the information on the 80th Congress, providea tor 
your use in this issue, into your copy of Congress at Work 
(Scholastic Corporation, 1945, 15c). 

Appointment committees to watch each piece of impor- 
tant legislation introduced in Congress. Keep a diary on its 
progress through Congress. 


REFERENCES 


See Scholastic, issues of Dec. 2 and Dec. 9, 1946, for 
articles on the Speaker of the House and the Senate. 

Consult Building America, issue on Congress, vol. X, No. 
2. Price 30c. 


Arms and the Men (pp. 8, 9) 


As in the fable, every country is willing to surrender its 
neighbor’s chief weapon — but not its own. This means dead- 
lock, which is exactly what has happened to most disarma- 
ment conferences held previously. The cost of maintaining 
great armies and navies is the greatest drain on a country’s 
treasury. It’s still a matter of choice between “guns or but- 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Fifteen (p. 25) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

1. From what country did Anna’s parents come to Amer- 
ica? 

2. What did she do when she came home from school 
that showed she was -happy? 

3. Why did she wish her father wouldn’t put on his slip- 
pers and sit smoking beside the stove? 

4. What two objections did her family have to her going 
to the party? 

5. Why did they finally consent to her going? 

6. How did Anna’s mother almost spoil her fun just as 
she was leaving for the party? 

7. Why didn’t Anna come home at the time set by her 
parents? 

8. Why was Anna unhappy after Jimmy left? 

9. How did her thoughts show that she was still a little 
girl? 

10. What made her go to sleep happy? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Try to remember your own first date. How did your par- 
ents feel and act about it? 

How does Anna’s foreign parentage add to the difficulties 
which all girls have of growing up? 

This story suggests that school and teachers can help 
foreign-born Americans to accept-~and understand new 
ways and ideas. Discuss ways in which the school can do 
this. 


“The Dream’‘s on Me” (p. 19) 


Study this short-short story as a sample of a form of writ- 
ing which demands special skill. Notice the short crisp sen- 
tences. Pick out the definite details which make the scene 
vivid — there are a great many of them. Notice that even 
details of action contribute to the visual picture. Study the 
swift reversal of feeling in the last four sentences building 
to the climax of the last four words. 


Young Voices — Eskimo Birthday Party (p. 23) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 
1. Describe the appearance and furnishings of the room 
in which the party was held. 
(Concluded on page 2-T) 
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Separate Semester Review, Jan. 13th 


IMPORTANT: With your bundle of Jan. 13th 
issues, you will receive a set of Semester Review 
Quizzes which will not be bound in the maga- 
zine. There will be one Quiz for each pupil sub- 
scribing to Senior Scholastic. This is a special 
Scholastic service, provided at no extra cost to 
the pupil or school, twice a year. We suggest that 
the Quizzes be removed from the bundle before 
the magazines are distributed. 











For Social Studies 
(Concluded) 


ter.” Perhaps guns or bread would be more correct in the 
sad light of current famine conditions in Europe and Asia. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Why must any attempt at disarmament be decided upon 
in multilateral (international) agreements? What has Ger- 
man rearmament under Hitler taught the world? 

The force of public opinion to arouse interest in disarma- 
ment must come from the people themselves. This is pos- 
sible in countries where freedom of speech and press exists 
to give expression to the human desire for peace. What 
obstacles stand in the way of public demand for disarma- 
ment in totalitarian countries? Do you think that the United 
Nations would make much greater progress towards dis- 
armament if all countries were practicing democracies? — 
or all were practicing dictatorships? 

It has been said that so long as military men participate 
in disarmament discussions little progress will be made. Do 
you think this is true? Why? Where will the opinions of 
military men be more closely followed — in democracies or 
dictatorships? 

What did Gromyko have in mind when he called for a 
count of troops in non-enemy countries? 

All plans for disarmament will hinge on the power of 
inspection to make certain that countries de not secretly 
conceal men and weapons. What is the Soviet Union’s at- 
titude towards inspection? What would happen to the “iron 
curtain” if she accepts the principle of inspection? 

What is the American attitude toward the use of the 
veto in matters pertaining to atomic energy and the crea- 
tion of inspection machinery to check any nation’s arma- 
ments? How did Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Vishin- 
sky ariswer the American proposal? 

Even after Molotov tried to modify the Kussian retreat 
made by Vishinsky, what crucial points governing the use 
of the veto did he not comment upon? What hopes are 
there for ultimate agreement? 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


I. Arms and the Men: I1-(b); 2-(c); 3-(d); 
~5-(b); 6-(d); 7-(b); 8-(c). 

II. Republican Congress. F; T; F; T: F. 

III. Blum; United Mine Workers. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 24) 

What Made Sammy Run: ally for alley, abdominal for abomi- 
nable, perspicacity for perspiration, condensation for condescen- 
sion, pensive for pension, extinguished for distinguished. 

Salesman Solle: 1-c, 2-c, 3-h, 4-d, 5-h. 

Fifteen: l-a, 2-c, 3-a, 4-c. 


4-(a); 


For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


2. In what ways were the appearance and behavior of 
Ruth’s mother and father surprising to her guest? 

3. How does Eskimo ice cream differ from ours? 

4. How did the guests entertain themselves? 


QUESTION FOR DISCUSSION 

This is a good true story to start discussion of personal 
experiences among unfamiliar peoples and customs. Pupils 
may have visited foreign acquaintances, been in foreign 
stores, vacationed in Quebec province, etc. Encourage them 
to recall incidents which can be used for their own themes, 


A Whale Among Fishes (p. 22) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

1. If you should meet Johnson in the street what two 
odd habits of his might you notice? 

2. What other habits did he have which would make 
him a rather uncomfortable guest to have for a week-end? 

3. Who was the great contemporary biographer of John- 
son? 


* 


_4. How did his father’s business contribute to Johnson's © 


education? 

5. Hew was Johnson able to obtain two years of uni- 
versity education? 

6. What was the name of his magazine? 

7. What literary work brought him recognition as one 
of the greatest writers of his day? 

8. Where is Johnson buried? 


Solle’s Salon by the Road (p. 17) 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. Will Solle’s contribution to his own community and 
also outside and beyond it. 
2. The personal qualities which make Solle a success. 
8. The rewards and satisfactions of a life like Solle’s. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
January 13, 1947 


Special Issue on Labor 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

American Labor Today — Status of organized labor; 
legal status of collective bargaining; the right to 
strike; closed and open shops; labor’s future in the 
postwar world. 

. Federal Injunctions and American Labor, 

Henry Stecle Commager. 

Forum Discussion by Industrial and Labor Leaders. 

World Trade — International Trade Organization starts 
work. 


by Dr. . 


For English Classes: 

Pioneers! O Pioneers! By Hilary St. George Saunders 

John Henry — Rainbow "Round His Shoulder 

Authors in Action — Jack London’s life 

The Thief — A story of a workingman’s retirement, by 
George H. Freitag 

















$1.20 a year each (32 issues), 60 cen 


” or 
Single subscription, ‘Teacher Batt a school year. 





holidays 


SCHOLASTIC published weekly, Se Cord hool at 
Rest Orfice at Pye ev — hgh 879. contents "s a A “vos, be “Senolast tic Corporation. 


semester 
year. Single copy (eurrent p-—-—A year). 10 cents 


Christmas matter at 


oe oS ae Cuptoeen Epon 93:50 2 re. 75 cents a semester 
each. Office of McCall St., Dayton 


1, Ohio. 
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A Look at Our Schools, by Paul R. 
Mort and William S. Vincent. Cattell 
& Co., 1946. 115 pp., $1.50. 


Although the authors disclaim any al- 
lance with special schools of educa- 
tional thought, they are unmistakably 
forward-looking in their attempt to ex- 
plain and justify modern education to 
the taxpayer. Throughouts their book, 
the schools of today are contrasted with 
the 1900 model. 

“Today,” say Mort and Vincent, “not 
oly the studious, but all the children 
go to school. And with all the children 
old methods were found unsuccessful, 
not only with those who are not most 
studious, but even with the studious.” 
Chapter and verse in the new approach 
to children are cited in pages which 
cover reading, writing, arithmetic, char- 
acter, discipline, and discovering the 
talents of pupils. 

Since the book is brief, clear, and in- 
expensive, teachers may safely refer it to 
parents’ associations. Its widespread 
reading will do much to stifle the gasps 
of dismay every time the community 
learns of some new departure from the 
horse and buggy days of education. 


Abe Lincoln and His Times, 1809-1865, 
by the Editors of Look and Enid La- 
Monte Meadowcraft. Crowell, 1946. 
94 pp., $2.50. 


There is no end of additions to Lin- 
coln literature. But that is no cause for 
distress, if the contributions have the 
merit of this new pictorial biography of 
the great President. 

The editors carry us from the Revolu- 


Htionary War to the funeral cortege of 
Lincoln via photographs, engravings, 


teproductions of contemporary paint- 
ings, magazine illustrations, and news- 
paper cuts. There is a page of picture 
credits which will satisfy mature readers 
who want to know the sources for this 
exceptionally well edited study. 
Elementary school social studies 
teachers will chee: the appearance of 
this volume. The text which accom- 
panies the pictures is intended to meet 
the reading abilities of the seven-to- 
fourteen-year-old. Teachers of slow 
learners in the high schools will find the 
pictures a challenge to ygungsters who 
read poorly. If they accept the chal- 
lenge, they will be met on fair ground 
for the vocabulary will not stump the 
youngster who is interested in a story 
hich he can see and almost feel. 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


The Real F.D.R., edited by Clark. Kin- 
naird, Citadel Press, 1945. 122 pp., 
$2.50. 


Turning the pages of the family al- 
bum is an indoor sport enjoyed by count- 
less Americans. It is to be hoped that 
a large number of American families 
will add to their collection the slender 
volume which contains 200 photographs 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt from his first 
to his last year. The book also contains 
a collection of anecdotes about F.D.R.., 
selections from his speeches, and a biog- 
raphy. 

Teachers will find the book a fine 
source for vitalizing instruction in re- 
cent American and World History. High 
school students will turn its pages avid- 
ly, for the photographs are likely to in- 
spire a desire to know more about the 
man who has made an ineradicable 
mark on the pages of history. 


Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art, by Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr. The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. Distributed by Simon 
& Schuster, 1946. 314 pp., $6. 


Those who are repelled by cubism 
will get no further than the wrapper 
of this volume. It would be a mistake, 
however, to give up at this point, be- 
cause Barr’s collection contains plates 
which reproduce the work of Pablo 


Ruiz Picasso in most of the media and ° 


techniques which he has used. Here 
you will find “Two Acrobats with a 
Dog” (Paris, 1905), recognizable as 
such, and the famous “Guernica” 
(Spain, 1937), which depicts the de- 
struction of the Basque town by German 
bombers in the Spanish Civil War. 

More than 300 plates, some of them 
in ‘color, are chronologically arranged 
and accompanied by an understandable 
text. This handsomely produced volume 
is the most comprehensive to appear on 
this controversial artist. It merits a place 
in any library which contains a good 
collection of art books. 


Teaching English Usage, by Robert C. 
Pooley. The National Council of 
Teachers of English, English Mono- 
graph No. 16. D. Appleton-Century, 
1946. 265 pp., $2. 


In this volume Professor Pooley has 
collected and revised his numerous con- 
tributions on the subject of English 
usage. He has sought a “middie ground” 
between purism and anarchy, upon 
which English teachers may safely stand 
in dealing with questions of usage. Part 









I is devoted to the historical back- 
ground, and Part II handles facts about 
usage. There are chapters on the sources 
of usage information and problems in 
English grammar and syntax. The con- 
cluding section is most valuable, for it 


attacks ‘directly the procedures for 
teaching correct English to elementary, 
junior, and senior high school students. 

Throughout the book general state- 
ments are illustrated concretely. The 
style is highly readable and will attract 
the busy teacher. The pedagogue 
trapped by the society of “he don’t-ers” 
will find relief in the practical approach 
of Professor Pooley. 


American Scriptures, by Carl Van Doren 
and Carl Carmer. Boni and Gaer, 
1946. 302 pp., $3.75. 


While the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention were signing, Ben- 
jamin Franklin looked at the sun painted 
on the back of Washington’s chair, and 
said: “I have often . . . looked at that 
sun . . . without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting. But 
now ... I have the happiness to know 
that it is a rising and not a setting sun.” 
It is in this spirit of optimism that two 
American literary lights have under- 
taken the presentation in book form of 
their distinguished radio series. 

They have arranged the historical ma- 
terials topically. In the section devoted 
to heroes, there are accounts of Wash- 
ington at the Delaware, The Bon 
Homme Richard, and Stonewall Jack- 
son. The section on principles contains 
the Bill of Rights, comments by fighters 
for freedom of the press, and Carl 
Schurz on True Americanism. There are 
chapters on Statesmen, Family Letters, 
Monuments, The West, and Songs. The 
quotations have the timelessness of great 
literature, and the surrounding commen- 
tary by the authors contributes to the 
dramatic impact. 

The selections are uniformly brief, 
and most of them can be read to a 
high school class in less than five 
minutes. Tezchers of English and Social 
Studies will find this a rich source book 
from whicl. to draw accurate and ex- 
citing vignettes of our past. Forty-eight 
reproductions of great American paint- 
ings add to the dignity of the work. 


Free Teaching Aids. Science teach- 
ers will want to make use of the free 
and low cost materials available from 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric 


* Corporation, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. 


Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Ask for the 
pamphlet, Teaching Aids. It is a cata- 
logue of booklets on science, home eco- 
nomics, news about scholarships, films, 
charts, and bulletins. Much of the ma- 
terial can be used in the classroom and 
as supplementary reading. 





News and 


Magna Carta Again. The Library 
Congress has placed on exhibition in] 
Washington the Lacock Abbey copy ¢ 
the Magna Carta, to remain for two 
years. The Great Charter, which 
John signed at Runnymede in 12 
was revised three times in the ens 
ten years. The Lacock Abbey copy 

one of two authentic copies of the 12 
J anvuaRry 6, 1qu7 revision. For 700 years it remained 
Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire, where it w, 


¢ L L used by Sir William Blackstone in 179 
: = in writing his documentary on th 
Dear uoscrpeR Charter. Recently it was presented 


the British Museum, which has loar 


Happy Vew soe We siuceeely it to the Library of Congress throw 


a special act of Parliament. 
. Journeys Behind the News. A contt 
hope 19 Y7 will prove a good year Jor bution fe the "political obovate 
“ —_ ois al 4 radio listeners is _— made weekly 
’ . Owlse we the University Denver. Recé 
youn every way OR . eat tomy ea Maan “The United 


osk ucthing bettee than the coutinvsd pleasure tions in Action,” “Eliminating 


nomic Warfare,” and “Peace Is Mom 
. : Than Politics.” The scripts have beet 
ot : suv you aud + saaees P re i ds ° mimeographed and supplemented 6 
test questions, suggestions for discu 
«2 sion, and a bibliography. They 
Gt ov have wot al ready seut m practicable for classroom. use in th 
Y + “a 4 l ; senior high schools. (“Journeys Behit 
m 1g car the News,” The Sdcial Science Found 
your aeutwal for vey L <p nm ‘. do tion of the University of Denver. Yea 
. ‘48 at tas a st bscription, $1. Single copies, 5c.) 
euclosad m this eS See th 4 Radio Scripts on Current Proble 
The Pees ‘issue Pe the sscoud legen goss de . Two new series of radio scripts on cu 


rent world problems have been p 


- ared by Gretta Baker, who f 
pet SS Soon. G+ would help us qeeatly m Ghected  Seholbatic beoxdcacte ps 
att Rate Mutual network. 
: j d let us have OuR 7 it Number 1 is written in # 
planning if you woul 4 oe ees ee 


‘ Uow). “The vum bee three speakers and a chairman. Currefil 
tentative heut wa) p k titles include (1) “Can We Get Alon 
: usw — with Russia?” (2) “Are We Headin 

does ust have +o be tinal, sine for World War III?” (3) “What's B 

‘ ‘ d 17 hind the China Problem?” The series 
he can bs NEVLSE ater. eight scripts may be secured for 5€ 
from Radio Department, The Americ 
: Mercury, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 2! 

€ lsasant 3 Qiu +eem N. Y. Separate scripts 10c each. 
For e? | P P 9 ’ Series Number 2 is concerned 


‘ ‘ 
’ : ’ , lin the problem of postwar Germany. Di 
our couhinuing best wishes. Foe mai q | pte 3 eee ee 
; oug characters. Scripts are available wit 
the tuclosed card today (if q aria out charge from the Radio Departmen 
: : : Society for Prevention of World 
is not al ead in), our sincece thauks Il, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. 


Teachers in the New York area 
. also be interested in a new radip co 
Gediallly ) offered by Miss Baker at Town 
beginning January 15 and running f 
eight weeks. Details may be obtain 


Scholastz Wagaziues from the Workshops Division, Sag 


Hall, 125 West 43rd St., N. Y. 18, 








